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NOTE. 


The brief biographical study entitled “ An 
Ambassador of ünity” which prefaces this 
volüme of the Hon’ble Mr. Mohomed Ali 
Jinnah’s speeches was originally intended for 
the “ Indian Nation Builders” series, and 
claims to be no more than a hasty and imper- 
fect sketch of a reınarkable personality, meant 
to take its place in that littie national portrait 
gallery of impressionist drawiügs of distinguish- 
ed men. 

My cordial thanks are due to the many friends 
who have afforded me their ready assistance in 
retrieving from scattered sources, these valu- 
able speeches, whicb, now collected for the first 
time, cannot fail to arouse profoundand vivid 
interest in the minds of ali wbo are concerned 
with the vital issues of contemporary political 
events and activities in India* 

To my illustrious compatriot the Raja Saheb 
of Mahmudabad I am deeply indebted for the 
admirable and characteristic Foreword which 


X 


he has so kindly contributed. No token of ap- 
preciation of a man’s personal worth or public 
work could be more appropriate or auspicious 
than so fine a tribute from this great-hearted 
Princeof Indian Nafcionalista to the patriotic 
mission of an acknowledged “ Ambassador of 
the Hindu-Muslim Unity.” 

eth Fehruary, 1918. SAKOJINI NAIDU^ 


FOREWOBD 


NotbİDg could have given such grace and 
distinction to this book as the faofc that thafc 
gifted lady, high priestess and soul-stining 
sorıgstress of Nationalist İndia, Mrs. Sarojini 
Naidu has sponsored ifc. İt is no ordinary 
tribute to the talents, no less than to the 
public life of the Hon’ble Mr. Mohomed Ali 
Jinnah. İt is certain that the lofty ideals of 
patriotism to which the collected speeches 
give witüess must have svvayed the minds of 
a larger puhlic who read them than the audi- 
ences to whom they were addressed; but tbeir 
incorporation in a ıııore permanerıt and easily 
accessible form was eminently called for in 
view of vvhat may be called the approaching 
final stage of the “ Ambassador’s Mission.” 

The speeches reveal a study, in a spirit of 
abiding and inextinguishable faith, of the 
problems affecting the political destiny of 
india, of which no other worker among the 
Indian Mussalmans has so far given proof in 
an egual degree. 


FOKEWORD. 
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It would be difficult to apportion to any 
one man his share of contribution in bringing 
about the new Outlook of young Müslim India. 
But Mr. Jiüuah’a share is certainly not 
incoDsiderable. 

The reader will note one tbing. The author 
of these speeches so aptly and so bappily called 
‘‘ the Arabassador of Hindu-Muslim Unity,” 
is DO apostle of frenzy. Whatever success he 
has gained in his mission has been entirely 
due, at least so far as his constructive work 
is concerned, to arguments and facts dispas- 
sionately put forvvard and discussed in a calm 
and logical raanuer. Decisions arrived at in a 
frenzy of onthusiasın have in most cases only 
an evaoescent eıistence. I do not say that 
the livesof nations, least of ali of us Indians, 
are or ought to be governed entirely by cold 
calculating reason. The springs of emotions 
and enthusiasms are perennial in the İndian 
heart, and it is to them that Mrs. Naidu makes 
such iustinctive, such deep and it does one’s 
heart good to see such fruitful appeal in her 
splendid political \vork. 

Mr. Jinuah does not despise them ; but he 
leaves it to others, aud his ambitiou seema to 
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be to concentrate on Bolid arguments and 
coDcrete facts. We arnong Mahomedans re- 
quire many more like him. My own obligations 
to him for this aspect of his character in the 
recent public life, cspecially of MussalmanvS, 
are great. 

Lucknow, ) MOHAMED ALİ MOHAMEI) 

— 1 —İ9İ8.) of Mahmudabad. 
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MOHOMED ALI JINNAH. 

AN AMBASSADOR OF UNITY. 

A PEN PORTRAIT. 

“ It is my ambitioD to become the Müslim 
Gokhale,” coafessed Mohomed Ali Jinnah in 
a priceless moment of self-revelation. 

İn the light of this avowal it is interesting 
to recall Gokhale’s own prediction about his 
gifted comrade in the service of India. 

“ He has true stuff in he said, ‘‘ and 

tliat freedovı from ali sectarian prejudice which 
loili vıaJce liim the hest avıbassador of the 
Hindu-Muslim Unitıj,^' 

These words, generous as they sound, are 
no more than a just tribute to a distinguished 
patriot who has so 8wiftly and so securely won 
his acknowledged place in the forefront of the 
national movement. 

Few figures of the Indian Renaissance are 
80 striking or so significant; to a student of 
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psychology none more singularly attractive by 
the paradox of a rare and complex tempera- 
menfc, of strange limitations and subfcle possi- 
bilities, that hides tbe secret of its ovvn great- 
ness like a peari within a shell. 

Never was there a nature whose outer 
qualitie8 provided so complefce an antichesis of 
its inner worth. Tali and sbately, but fchin to 
the point of emaciabion, languid and luxurious 
of habit, Mbhomed Ali Jinnah’s afcfcenuated 
form is the deceptive sheathe of a spirit 
of exceptional Yİtalifcy and endurance. Some- 
what formal and fastidious, and a littie 
aloof and imperious of ınanner, the calm 
hauteur of his accustomed reserve but masks 
for those who know him, a naive and eager 
humanity, an intuition quick and tender as a 
woman’s, a humour gay and winning as a 
ohild’s—Pre-eminently rational and prac- 

tical, discreet and dispassionate in his estimate 

and acceptance of life, the obvious sanity and 

serenity of his worldly vvisdom efifectually 

disguise a shy and splendid idealism which is 

of the very essence of the man. 
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II 

Hindu by race and Müslim by religion— 
it may not be wholly idle feo fancy something 
a liiifele symbolic in fche Khoja parenfcage of a 
child destined to become ‘‘ an Ambassador of 
the Hindu-Muslirn ünity.” 

Mohomed Ali Jinnah was born on the 25feh 
December 1876—(there is no reiiable record 
of the actual year)—the eldest son of a rich 
merchant of Karachi. Beared in careless 
affluence and adored by his farnily, he might 
80 easily have grown into an indolent and 
ignorant boyhood. But he fortunately loved 
his studies and received his early education at 
the Madrassah and afterwards at the Mission 
Sohool of his native city* In 1892 he was 
sent to England—“ a tali thin boy in a funny 
long yellow coat,”—is an amusing description 
of him. There he joined Lincoln’s Inn, stu- 
died law and was in due course called to the 
bar. It seems a pity that so fine an intelli- 
gence should have denied itself the hall-mark 
of a university training. But he had, instead, 
'what from an Indian standpoint was the golden 
privilege of close association with the greab 

S 
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Dadabhai Naoroji, then President of the- 
London Indian Society, and the guardian angel 
of young India in England. Whocan exag- 
gerate the value of such a noble inspiration in 
moulding the soul of a disciple so reverent 
and responsive ? 

On his return to India in 1896 Mohomed 
Ali Jinnah found his fa.mily involved in heavy 
financial ruin ; and this favourite of fortune^ 
suddenly faced with unexpected poverty, set 
out to oonqner the world equipped with 
nothing hut thecharmed missiles ofhisyouth^ 
his courage and his ambition. 

After three years of severe hardship, his 
brave and buoyant patience bore fruit. Through 
the kind offices of an old friend he was granted 
permission to read in the Chambers of 
Mr. Macpherson, then acting Advocate- 
öeneral of Bombay,—a courteous concession, 
the first of its kind everextended to an Indian 
which its recipient stili remembers as a 
beacon of hope in the dark distress of hia 
early struggles. 

Occasional briefs now began to dribbie in^ 
and the obscure young lawyer needing only an 
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opportunity soon proved his real metfele and 
started fco lay the foundafcion of his notable 
legal success. 

In 1906 when I met him in Calcutta 
:at the historic Sessions of the National 
dongress where Dadabhai Naoroji first enun- 
eiated the glorious ideal of Self-Government 
for India, Mohorned Ali Jinnah, for the 
moment acting as private secretary to his 
•oid rnaster, was already accounted a rising 
lawyer and a Corning politician. For, true 
to his early teaching, and fired no doubt by 
the virile patriotism of men İike the late 
Mr. Badruddin Tyabji and the lion-hearted 
Pherozeshâh Mehta he had long since joined 
the ranks of the National Congress and 
regularly attended its annual gatherings. 
Incidentally it is interesting to note that 
his maiden speech at this National Assem- 
bly was made in connection with the Wakf-i- 
ala-aulad—a measure that was later to bring 
his name into sach prominence. interesting 
too, and suggestive in view of succeeding 
nvents, is it to find this future leader of the 
Mussalmans present as a şort of “cross- 
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bencher” at the CoDference of Hindu and 
Müslim leaders convened at Allahabad in 
1910, under Sir William Wedderburn’s benign 
direction to consider a somewhat prematüre 
and artificial entente cordiale betweerı the two 
communities stili so sharply divided by a gulf 
of mutual dislike and distrust. 

In the autumn of 1910 he was elected by 
tbe Mussalmans of the Bombay Presidency 
as their representative to the Supreme 
Legislative Oouncib and though the question, 
naturally arises as to how far it was consistent 
with the avowed principles of so staunch a 
nationalist to represent a purely sectarian in- 
terest—the fact nevertheless remains that. 
Mohomed Ali Jinnah iovariably lent his will- 
ing sapport to every liberal measure involving 
the larger national issues like Gokhale’s Ele- 
mentary Education Bili, forinstance, and Mr. 
Basu’s Special Marriage Bili, to which conser- 
vative India as a whole was so violently op- 
posed. His only original work, however,. 
dnring this period was in connection with the 
Wakf Yalidating Bili, to introduce which he 
was specially nominated for an extra term in 
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1913 by Lord Hardinge, fchen Viceroy. His- 
admirable skill and tact -in pilofcing through 
sucb an intricafce and controversial measure 
—the firsti instance of a Bili passing infco legis- 
lation on the motion of a private member— 
won bim not only the appreciation of his 
colleagues but also his first meed of general 
recognition from his co-religionists ali över 
India, who while stili regarding him a littie 
outside the orthodox pale of İslam were so 
soon to seek his advice and guidance in their 
political affairs. 

On his return from the Imperial Council in 
March, he gave his evidence before the Public 
Services Commission theu sitting in Bombay 
—a refreshing page in a vast rnass of weary 
details. 

* * * ^ * 

III 

Meanwhile the Time-spirit, so busy altering 
world-vaiues and world-visions, had been se- 
cretly at work, and the heart of Müslim India, 
always passionately faithful to its own spiri- 
tual traditions, became suddenly and vividly 
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aware also of its own political inheritance and 
its own responsibility in shaping the nationai 
future. 

The All-India Müslim League, started a 
few years previously at Dacca to voice current 
Mussalman opinion and aspiration, was found 
to be too narrovv and too nebulous in its 
scope and aims for this intense and growing 
national consciousness- And about the middle 
of 1912 a Conference of Müslim Leaders 
met at Calcutta to consider the remodelling of 
its constitution on more progressive and 
patriotic liues. It was decided to send Mr. 
Syed Wazir Hassan, the indefatigable Honor- 
ary Secretary of the League, on an extenBİve 
tour to ascertain the views of Muslims in 
every ' province regarding so mornentous a 
ohange of policy and perspective. And in 
the following December a special council 
meeting of the associabion wa8 called, presid- 
ed över by His Highness the Agha Khan 
to discuss the draft of an entirely new con¬ 
stitution, which was ultimately and enthusias- 
tically adopted at the memorable sessions of 
the All-India Müslim League held at Lucknow 
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on the 22nd March 1913—a date thatinaugur- 
ates a new era in the political history of 
Müslim India. 

Mohorned Ali Jinnah, pledged to the greater 
national welfare, had witb characteristicinde- 
pendence and houesty kept apart from a 
movement tili then so frankIy and eıclusively 
-sectarian in its purpose. Bat by an act of 
courtesy which was in itself a graceful acknoW' 
ledgment of his merits he was invited to 
attend the Calcutta Oonference, and also the 
later Council meeting, where being speoially re" 
quested to speak, be gave his informal and 
invalnable support to Clause D of the new 
Constitution which materially embodies the 
Oongress ideal of 

“ Âttainment ıınder the cegis of the British 
Cro'ivn of a systeın of Helf-Government suitable 
to India through conüitııtional meaııs, hy 
hringing ahoııt^ amongst others, a steady reform 
■of the existing system of administration by 
promoting national nnitıj^ by fostering public 
spirit among the people of India^ and by 
co-operating with other communities for the 
said purpose 

***** 
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IV 

The year 1913 stands oufc as a distinct 
landmark ia ııjy friend’s inner life. Nofc only 
did a wider measureof public recognition wake 
in him a deeper sense of personal responsibili- 
ty, but one or two new and sympathetic 
influences brought an iutimate touch of 
warmth and colour into his somewbat lonelv 

U 

and irapersonal existence. 

About the middle of April, he proceeded to 
Europe in search of a long idle holiday with 
Gokhale for fellovv traveller, and the Arabian 
stars and Egyptian waters keep record, doubt- 
less of their mutual hopes and dreams for the 
country of their devoted service. 

Önce in England, however, there was no 
rest for this tireless worker. He was at 
önce drawn into the tangled vveb of the 
Indian 8tudent-world whose cause he espoused 
with such assiduous zeai and understanding. 
Within a few weeks of his arrival be founded 
the London Indian Association which forms 
80 excellent a focus for the otherwise scattered 
energies and activities of young India in a 
foreign land; and it was nıainly at his instance 
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that a committee was appointed by the India 
Office to inguire into the legitimate grievances 
of Indiao studenta suffering so keenly from 
an unnecessary and unaccountable set of new 
rules and restrictions hindering their ad- 
mission into edacational centres hitherto ao 
hospitable and ao eaay of accoss. 

,On the eve of his departure for India in 
the autumn of 1913 at the expre3S desire of 
his friends Messrs Mohomed Ali and Syed 
Wazir Hassan then in England Mohomed Ali 
Jinnah formally enrolled himself as a member 
of the All-India Müslim League to who30 
expaaded outlook he had already contributed so 
signally by his example. Typical of his exqm- 
site if somewhat exigent sense of honoar is it 
to find that even so simple an incident partook 
of somefchiog like a sacrament. His two 
sponsors were required to make a solemn 
preliminary covenant that loyalty to the 
Müslim League and the Müslim interest 
would in no way and at no time imply even 
the sbadow of disloyalty to the largernational 
cause to which his life was dedicated. 
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Id May 1914 he returned to England as a 
member of the All-Iüdia Congress Deputation 
concerning the proposed reform of the India 
Council. He had already in this eonnection 
moved resolutions both at the Karachi sessions 
of the Congress a few months earlier and at 
the Agra sessions of the Müslim League. 

In a country where the personal element 
forms so integral a part of public success, it 
was no small compliment to Mohomed Ali 
Jinnah’s social as well as mental qualities that 
he was chosen to be the spokesman of articu- 
late India before the representatives of the 
British Parliament and the British public. 
The leading Englisb journals published* 
numerous interviews and his conciseand lucid 
statement of the Indian case which appeared 
in the London “ Times” attracted wideBpread. 
attention and comment. 

^ Hc * * 

V. 

The tragic death of Gopal Krishna Gokhale 
in’February 1915 brought Hindus and Mussal- 
ınans close together in a hond of common loss 
and sorrow. It "vvas keenly felt that the time 
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was now ripe for a more direofc and definite 
rajpprochement between tbe two great com- 
munities that had so recenfely eicbanged such 
cordial expressioDs of goodwill and fellovvship- 
from afar. 


The Indian National Congress wa8 to hold 
ifcs sittings that year in Bombay and tbere 
could be no better centre of reconciliation than- 
this cosmopolitan Capital of India. 

Mohomed Ali Jinnab, supported at that 
time by ali the leading local Mussalmans^ sent 
an İDvitation to the All-India Müslim League 
to hold its next annual sessions in Bombay 
during the national week in December. 

The story of that invitation and its startling, 
8equel is too weil-known to be retold in ali the 
details of itssharaefuland subterranean intrigue 
80 carefully conceived, so cleverly manipulated. 
Sufficient to say that in an hour of such 
grave and bitter crisis, calculated to shatter 
the master-dream of Indian nationalism this 
dauntless soldier of unity rose to the heights 
of an invincible patriotism. With a proud 
and splendid indifference, to ali personaf 
suffering and sacrifice heedless alike of official 
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dİ38uasion or disfavour, the aggressive malice 
aud machinatioüs of his opponents or even the 
temporary iojustice of distant friends, Moho- 
med Ali Jionah strove wibh an incomparable 
devoüioü aud coıırage to create that supreme 
momeut in our nabional history which 
witnessed the birbh of a new India, redeemed 
and vicborious in the love of her United 
children. 

Seldom has the pageant of Time nnrolled a 
scene so touching, so bhrilling, so magnificent 
with drama and desbiuy as wa3 enacted on the 
afternoon of the 30bh December 1915, when 
amidst the tears and applause of a gathered 
multitude the veterau heroes of the National 
Congress entered in a body to greet and bless 
their comrades of the Müslim League. 

The new year dawned cloudless for this 
valiantfighter of national batties, bringinghim 
some of the highest award3 of his professional 
and public career. He added much lustre to 
his forensic reputation by his masterly conduct 
of two sensational law-Buits that aroused deep 
interest throughout the country, conneoted 
reepectively with Mr. Horniman, the trusted 
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frieod, and Mr. Tilak, the beloved tribüne of 
the Indian people* 

In the autumn he was önce more elected 
by the Mussalmans of his province to the 
Viceregal Council where he commands un- 
aniınous respect and esteem by his personal 
dignity of character and his fearless and 
vigilant championsbip of Indian rights and 
demands. 

Tovvards the close of 1916 Mohomed Ali 

Jinnah was twice called ııpon to roake a 

public deolaration of his political creed, as 

President of the Bombay Provincial Confer- 

% 

ence held at Ahmedabad in October, and two 
months later, as President of the All-India 
Müslim League at Lucknovv. 

Both his Gujarat address, in which be in- 
dicated a tentative system of administrative 
reforms partly based on Gokhale’s scheme, 
since pubiished,and in hisLucknow pronounce- 
meut where he so firmly and clearly defined 
the place and purpose of Müslim India in the 
national regeneration he proved the remarkable 
breadth and boldness of his statesmanship, his 
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coDBummate grasp of both the traositional 
phases and the abiding principles of poli- 
tical evolution, and his incorruptible faith in 
the Vision of a free and federated Indiaclaitn- 
ing her hoaoured place and making her 
raatchless contributiou in the mighty repuhlic 
of world-nation8 and civilisations. 

As a speaker Mohomed Ali Jinnah has the 
triple assets of a magnetic presence, an 
impressive delivery, and a voice "vvhich whiie 
lacking volüme has an arrestiug timhre. 
But thougb occasionaly he has attained a 
moment of wholly uuconscious and stirring 
eloquence, he has the cogent force of a brilliant 
advocate rather than the giovving fervour of a 
brilliant orator. And it is not on a public 
platform, but at a round table conference that 
he finds full scope for his unusual power8 of 
persuasion, luminous exposition, searching 
argument and impeccable judgment. It is an 
öpen secret that his wa8 a large and responsi- 
ble share in the recent discussions regarding 
the Müslim University as well as the anxiou8 
deliberations of the joint Congress League 
Committee that sat at LuckDow last year to 
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fortnulafce a scheme of Indian reforms elaborat^ 
ed from the Memorandum of the Nineteen. 

There was, it musfc be adraitted, a growing 
surprise and reproach in the minds of his 
followers that so ardent an aposbie of Indian 
Self-Governınent should hold aloof from the 
recenbly organised Home Rule movement 
which was rousing the country like a Clarion 
cali to freedom. It may have been partly due 
to a lingering sense of allegiance to a schooi 
of politics in which he had been trained, but 
who3e timid aud stabionary doctrines he had 
long since outgrovvn or it may have been due 
to the habitual caution of a natııre slow to 
commit itsel f to ne w and far-reachiug respon- 
sibilities. Hovvever, the news of Mrs. Besant’s 
internment last June, vvhich evoked such 
unparalleied demonstrations tbroughouü India^ 
moved Mohomed Ali Jinnah ho a prompt and 
miiitant chivalry in defence of the immutable 
laws of justice and liberty so rashly and so 
ruthlessly assailed. He immediately joined 
the Bombay Home Rule League not merely 
as a mernber, but undertook, as its president^ 
the delicate task of guiding its fortunes and 

17 
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guarding ita interesta through that troubled 
period of ifca indignant acfcivitiea. 

* * * -X- * 


VI. 

To attempb afc thia sfcage more than a brief 
general aurvey of Mohomed Ali Jinnab’s work 
were bofch untimely and unfair to a man in the 
very prime of life and on the threahold of bia 
public achievement. 

A oasual pen migbt surely find it easier to 
•describe bia limitations than to define his 
virtuea. His are none of the versatile talenta 
that make so many of his contemporariea 
juatly famed beyond the accepted circle of 
their daily labours. Not bia the gracioua gifta 
of mellow acholarship, or rich adventure or 
radiant conversation; not bia the burning 
paasion of philantbropy or religioua reform. 
Indeed by bia sequestered tastea and tempera- 
ment Mohomed Ali Jinnah is easentially a 
aolitary man with a' large political following 
but few intimate friendships, and outside the 
twin apherea of law and politica he haa few 
reaourcea and few accompliahments. 
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But the true criterion of his greatness lies not 
in the range and variety of his knowledge and 
•oxperience but in the faultless perception and 
.flawle3s refinement of his subtIe mind and 
spirit; not in a diversity of aims and the chal- 
Jengeof a towering personality but rather in a 
lofty singleness and sincerity of purpose and 
•the lasting obarm of a character animated by a 
brave conception of duty and an austere and 
lovely oode of private honour and public 
integrity. 

The tale of his actual contribution is stili 
-comparatively slender. But it is not by the 
flubstance but by the rare significance of his 
patriotic service r.hat he holds to-day his 
unique place in the front rank of our national 
Jeaders. 

Like others of our generation, he suffers 
from a system of education so widely separated 
from the familiar traditions and culture of 
our race, and lacking tbe magic of a common 
medium, he may never perhaps hope to esta- 
blish between hiınself and his people that 
instinctive and inviolable kinship that makes 
the interned Mohomed Ali for instance, a 
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living hero of the Mussalmans and Maha,fcma- 
Gandhi a living idol of fche raasses. 

But it ia none the less his personal triuraph 
and a testimony to his authentic mission that 
he stands approved and confirmed by his 
countrymen non raerely as an ambassador, but 
as an embodied symbol of the Hindu-Muslem 
Unity. 

'Who can foretell the secrets of to-morrow ? 
Who foresee the hidden forces that some- 
times work to build our destiny higher than 
our dream? Perchance it is written in the 
book of the future that he whose fair ambition 
it is to becorne the Müslim Gokhale may in 
some glorious and terrible crİsis of our national 
struggle pass into immortality as the Mazzini 
of the Indian Liberation. 


Hyderabad, Deccan, 
Novevıber 1917. 


Sarojini Naidu 
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ALL INDIA MOSLEM LEAGUE, 1916. 

In presidmg över tlıe Ali India Moslem 
League held at Luchıoıo in 1916^ tlıe Hon'hU 
Mr. Jinnah spohe as nnder :— 

Ladies and Gentlemen: —No mere conven- 

tional word8 are needed on my parfc fco express 

my deep thauks for the great privilege you 

'have conferred on me by selecfcing me as 

President of the Nintb Aunual Sessions of the 

All-India Moslem League. The honour is the 

highest in the gift of the Moslem community, 

to which those alone may aspire, who have 

given freely of their thought and time to the 

■service of the communal cause. I am fully 

sensible of how littie I have done to deserve 

■such distinction, nor could 1 have the presump- 

,tion to desire it with such a clear sense of my 

own unvvorthiness. This choice, hovvever, bas 

■corne to rae in the nature of a mandate from 

rny community and in such cases individual 

considerations cannot and must not stand in 

the way of the Larger Will. I accept the 
great and heavy responsibilities of the position 
only in the belief that I can unreservedly 
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count on your sympathy, zeal and ready co- 
operation in fche great fcask that lies before us. 

Âs President of the Bombay Presidency 
Provincial Conference^ which was held at 
Ahmedabad only a few weeks ago, I have had 
to make a pronouncement; buc at the time I 
accepted the hooour of presiding över the 
Conference, I did notknow that I should have 
this unique honouu and responsihilityof express- 
ing my views as your President again within 
so sbort a time. Much of the ground was 
covered by me in that speech of mine. I do- 
not now wish to repeat what I said then, nor 
do I wish to deal with many great and burning 
questions and problems that afîect India in its- 
internal administration, They will, no doubt, 
be placed before you in the form of resolutions- 
which will be submitted by the speakers in 
charge of them for your deliberation and 
consideration. At the present moment the 
attention of the country at large is entirely 
concentrated and solely rivetted on the War 
and what will happen af ter the War. I have, 
therefore, decided mainly to deal with the 
fiituation in my Presidential address on those 
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lines, and I will endeavour fco plaoe before yon 
my humble views for your consideration, at the 
same time hoping and trusting that my feeble 
voice may reach those who hold the destinies 
of India in their hands. 

ANNÜAL STOCK-TAKING. 

In this great annual meeting of represen- 
tative Musalmans from ali parts of India, who 
have come to deliberate and take counsel 
together on the large and important issues 
that govern our destiny in this land, it will 
not be out of plaoe to take a wide survey of 
the conditions in which our lot is cast. This 
is primarily the time for annual stock-taking, 
for testing our position in the light of the 
experience of the past year, for an intelligent 
preparation of ways and means for meeting the 
demands of the future, and, above ali, for 
refreshing, so to speak, the ideals that feed the 

springs of our faith, hope and endeavour. This 
I take to be the fundamental object for which 
the annual sessions of political bodies like the 
All-India Moslem League are held. The cir- 
cumstances, however, in which we meet to-day^ 
are exceptional and mark a new epooh in the 
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history of our couııtry. Ali thafc is great and 
inspiring in the common affairs of men, for 
which the noblest and most valiant of man- 
kind have lived and wrought and sufîered in 
ali ages and ali climes, is now moving India 
out of its depths. The whole couutry is 
avvakening to the cali of its destiny and is 
scanniug the uew horizons with eager hope. 
A nevv spirit of earnostness, confidence and 
resolution is abroad in the laud. In ali direc- 
tions are visible the stirrings of a new life, 
The Musalmans of India would be false to 
themselves and the traditions of their past, 
had they not shared to the full the nevv hope 
that is moving India’s patriotic sons to-day, or 
had they failed to respond to the cali of their 
country. Their gaze, like that of their Hindu 
fellovv-countryraen, İ8fixed on the fnture. 

• But gentlemen of the All-India Moslem 
League, remember that the gaze of your 
community and of the whole country is at this 
moment üxed on you. The decisions that you 
may take in this historic Hail, and at this 
hİBtoric Sessions of the League, will go forth 
with ali the force and vveight that can legiti- 
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mately be claimed by tbe chosen leaders and 
represenfcatives of 70 miliions of Indian Musal- 
mans. On the nafcure of fchose decisions will 
•depend in a «large ıneasure the fate of India’s 
future—of India’s uuifcy and of our common 
ideals and aspirations for constitutional 
freedorn. The moment for decision hae arrived* 
The alternatives are clear and unmistakable. 
The choice lies in our hands. 

THE WAR. 

The future hisboriau, while chronicling the 
cataclysms and convulsions of these times, 
will not fail to note the conjunction of events 
^f boundless infiuence and scope that have 
made the fortunes of ludia so largely depend 
on the United will and eöort of this generation. 
These events have, of course, flowed from the 
world-shaking crisis into which Europe wa8 
plunged in Augusü 1914. What this dark 
periüd has meant in accumulated agony, 
sufîeriüg, descruction and loss to rnankiud, is 

beyond any Standard of computation known 
to history. Wibh the unfolding of this appal- 
hng tragedy have emerged into light, stark, 
elemental forces of savagery that lay bebind a 
bright and glitteringmask of Kültür,’’ which 
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threaten to sweep avvay the very foundations- 
of oivilised life and society. The issues 
which are in death grips on the babtIe-fields 
of three continents, go bo the roots of the 

principles on which the fabric of modern 
civilisation has been reared by the energy and 
toil of countless generations. Freedom, 
justice, right and public law are pitted agaiust 
despotism, aggressiou, anarchy and brüte force 
and the resulb of bhis deadly combab will 
decide the future of mankind—whether the 
end will come with a stricken and shabtered 
world, lying bleeding and helpless under the 
iron heel of the byrant, wibh the whole of 
humaniby stripped bare of its hope and faith 
and reduced to bondage, or whether the 
hideous nightmare will pass away and the 
world, redeemed by the blood of the heroic 
defenders of civilisation and freedom, regain 
its heritage of peace and enter a period of 
vaster and more glorious synbhesis and 
reconstrucbion. 

INDIA’S LOYALTY. 

These are tremendous issues and the blood 
of every Indian with his usual gifb of quick. 
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moral perception is stirred by tbe feeling that. 
he is a citizen of an empire whioh has staked 
its ali in a supreme endeavour to vindioate the 
cause of freedom and of right. What İndia 
has given in this fellowship of service and 
sacritice has beeu a free and sponfcaneous tribute 
to the ideals of the great British nation, as 
well as anecessary contributiou to the strength 
of the fighting forces of civiİisation, "vvhich are 
so valiantly rolling back the tides of scienti- 
fically organised barbarism. In this willing 
service of the people of india, there has been 
no distinction of class or creed. It has come 
from every part of the land and from every 
community with equal readiness and devotion. 
In this service there has been no cold, calcu- 
latİDg instinct at work. It has sprung from a 
clear, compelling sense of duty and moral 
sympathy and not from any commercial desire 
to make a safe political investment. India’s 
loyalty to the Empire has set no price on 
itself. 

KECONSTRÜCTION. 

After such colossal upheavals as this War,, 
the world cannot quietly slip back into ita- 
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old grooves of life and fchoughfc. Much of 
what the existing generafeioas have known in 
social and political arrangeınenfcs is visibly 

passing away uuder a deluge of blood and fire. 
The tıhick crusü of materialism and pampered 
case, the inertia of habit, the cramping vveight 
of couvention and of instiüutious that have 
nutlived their use, have fallen ofî frorn the lives 
of the great Westera Democracies under the 
stress of this great struggle for their existence. 
They have been thrown back on themselves. 
in the hot furnace of elemental passions, the 
îrities are being burut to ashes, the gold is 
being made püre of dross; and when the 
terrible ordeal has passed, the liberated soul 
will feel ahnost primeval ease and power to 
plan, to build andto create afresh ampler and 
freer conditions of life for the future. The 
•range of choice would be unlimited and the need 
for bold construotive efîorts in various direc* 
tions vital and urgent. Europe afterthe War 

will cali for a statesmanship of a new order to 

undei'take the gigantic tasks of peace. The 
greatest victory for freedom will have to be 
‘Conserved, Free nations will have to learn to 
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live freely and intensely. Freedom ifcself willr 
have to be organised, its bounds made vasber 
and ibs powers of self-preservation etrengthened 
and increased. 

THE INDJAN PBOBLEM. 

Tbese fcasks have peculiar urgency and 
significance in bhe case of the vasb and various- 
comrnunities comprising the Brifcish Empire. 
And among the complex series of problems- 
relating to the lınperial re^ustruction 
awaiting British stabesmanshipj’^none is of 
more anxious moment than the problem of 
reconstruction in India. I need not set about 
to discuss in detail the Indian problem in ali 
ibs bearings. It has been discussed threadbare 
by ali manner of men from every conceivable* 
angle of visiou. However,there aretwo Cardinal 
facts about bhe Indian sibuabion which practical 
sbatesmanship will have to take into accounc 
while addressing itself to bhe sbudy of the prob¬ 
lem and its adeguate solubion. There is, firsb, 
the great fact of bhe British Rule in India with 
ibs Wesbern characber and standards of admini- 
strabion, which, while retaining absolute power 
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-of inifciative, direction and decision, has main- 
tained for many decades unbroken peace and 
•order in the land, administered even-handed 
justice, brought the Indian mind, through a 
widespread system of Western education, into 
conbact wibh the thoughb and ideals of the 
West and thus led to the birth of a great and 
living movement for the iutellectual and moral 
regeneration of the people. Here I may quote 
from the speech of H. E, Lord Chelmsford 
delivered in Calcubta the other day : “The 
growing self-respect and self-consciousness of 
her (India’s) people are plants bhat we our- 
selves have wabered‘” Secondly, there is the 
fact of the existence of a powerful, unifying 
process—the most vital and interesting result 
of Western education in the country—which 
is creating out of the diverse mass of race and 
creed a new India fast growing to unity of 
thoughb, purpose and oublook, responsive to 
new appeals of territorial pabriobism and 
nabionaliby, stirring wibh new energy and 

a-spiration and becoming daily more purposeful 
and eager to recover its birth-right to direct 
its owû affairs and govern ibself. To put it 
-briefly, we have a powerful and efiSciont Bure- 
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aucracy of British officers responsible only 
to the British Parliament, governiog, with 

methods kQown as beaevolent despotism, a 

peopie that have grown fully conscious of 
their destiny and are peacefully sbruggling for 
political freedom. This is the Indian problem 
in a nubshell. The task of British statesman- 
ship is to find a prompt, peaceful, and enduring 
solution of this problem. 

If it were possible to isolate the tangled group 
•of social and political phenomena and subject 
it toathorough investigation by reason unalloy- 
-ed by sentiment, it would be infinitely easier 
to find a safe and sure path for Indian political 
development and advance. But, as you know 
püre unalloyed reason is not the chief motive 
povver in human things. fn the afîairs of our 
common seoular existence, we have to deal 
not with angels, but with men, with passions, 
prejudices, personal idiosyncrasies, innumer- 
able cross-currents of motive, of desire, hope, 
fear and hate. The Indian problem has ali 
such formidable complications in its texture. 
We have, for instance, the large and trained 
hody of English officials who carry on the 
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administration of the couofcry and exercİBe 
power över the wellbeİQg and happiness 
of the teeming rnillions of this land. They 
are most of them hard-working, efficient 
and conscientious public servants, and yet 
they are besec by the prejadices and limita- 
tioDS that mark them as a class apart. They 
are naturally conservative, have a rooted 
horror of bold administrative changes or 
constitutional experiments, are reluctant to 
part with power or associate Indians freely in 
the government of the country. Their main 
concern appears to be to work the machine 
smoothly, content togo through their common 
round from day to day; and they feel bored 
and worried and upset by the loud, confident 
and unsettling accents of New ladia. AU 
this is emineııcly humarı; but it also means 
an euormous aggravation of the difficulties 
in the patlı of final settlemeut. it means in 
actual experience the growth of a tremend- 

I 

0U8 class-interest, the interest of the govern- 
ing class as distinct from, if not wholly 
opposed to, the interest of the governed. İt 
is, İÜ fact, the existence of this vast, powerful 
and by no means silent “ interest ” that 
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explains the origin and wide currency of 
certain shallovv, bastard and desperate polifeical 
maxims, which are flung into fche face of 
Indian patriots at the least provocation^ 
They are familiar enough to ali students of 
Indian affairs. As a saraple, we may take tho 
following:— 

(1) Democratic institutions cannot thrive 
in the environment of the East. (Why? 
Were democratic institutions unknown to the 
Hindus and Mahornedans in the past ? Whaü 
was the village Panchayet ? What are the 
history, the traditions, the literatüre and the 
precepts of İslam ? There are no people in the 
world who are more democratic even in their 
religion than the Musalmans.) 

(2) The only form of Government suitable 
to India is autocracy, tempered by English 
(European) efficiency and character. (Ali 
nations have had to go through the experience 
of despotic or autocratic government at one 
time or the other in the history of the world. 
Eussia was liberated to a certain extent only 
a few years ago. France and England had to 
struggle before they conquered the autocracy. 


3 
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Is India to remain uuder the heel of a novel 
form of autocracy İd the shape of bureaucracy 
for ali time to come, when Japan and even 
China have set up constitutional Governments 
on the democratic lines of Great Britain and 
America ?) 

(3) (a) The interests of the educated classes 
are opposed to those of the Indian masses and 
(5) The former would oppress the latter 
if the strong protecting hand of the British 
official were withdrawn. 

(This astonishing proposition beats ali 
reason and sense. It is suggested that vve wbo 
are the very kith and kin of the masses, most 
of us springing from the middle classes, are 
likely to oppress the people if more power is con- 
ferred; that the masses require protection at the 
hands of the English Ofiicials, between whom 
and the people there is nothing in common; 
that our interests are opposed to those of the 
masses—in what respect, it is never pointed 
out—and that, therefore, the monopoly of the 
administrative control should continue in the 
hands of non-Indian officials. This insidious 

suggeation, which is so flippantly made, is 
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infceaded to secure fche longest possible lease for 
the bureaucracy and to eojoy their monopoly. 
But it can neither stand the light of facts, nor 
tbe anaiysis of truth. One has only to look 
at tbe past records of the Congress for öıore 
than a guarter of a century and of the All- 
India Moslem League to dismiss this specious 
plea. The educated people of this country 
have shown greater aQxiety and solicitude for 
the welfare and advancemeut of the masses 
than for any other guestion during the last 
guarter of a century.) 

(4) Indians are unfit to govern themselves, 
(With this last guestion I propose to deal 
later in my speech.) 

These are a few of the baseless and siily 
generalities in which the advocates of the 
exİ 3 ting methods of Indian governance indulge 
freely and provocatively when the least menace 
arises to the monopoly of the bureaucratic 
authority and power. 

INTERNAL SITÜATION. 

Again, if we turn to the internal situation 
in India, we meet with a set of social, ethno- 
iogical and cultural conditions unparalleled in 
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recorded history. We have a vast continent 
inhabited by 315 millions of people spruag' 
from various racial stocks, inheriting variou& 
cultures and professing a variefcy of religiou& 
creeds. This stupendous hum an group,. 
throvvu fcogether uuder one physical and 
political environment, is stili in various stages 
of intellectual and moral growth. Ali this 
means a great diversity of outlook, purpose- 
and endeavour. Every Indian Nationalist 
who has given close and anxious thought to 
the problem of nation-building in India, fully 
realises the magnitude of his task. He is not 
afraid of admitting frankIy that difficulties 
exist in his path. Such difficulties have no 
terrors for him. They are already vanishing 
before the forces vvhich are developing in the 

New Spirit. 

INDİA FOR THE INDIANS. 

Well, these are the broad aspects of the 
Indian problem and they will give you a fairly 
general idea of the obstacles that stand in the 
way of a full and speedy realisation of the ideals 
of Indian patriots. We have a powerfully 

orgauised body of conservative “ infcerest” on 
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the One hand, and a lackof complete organisa- 
•tion of the national wiil and intelligence on the 
other. There is however, one fundamental 
fact, that stands out clear and unmistakable, 
which no sophistry of argument and no pseudo- 
scientific theories about colour and race can 
•disguise. Aınid the clash of wamng interests 
and the noise of foolish catchwords, no cool- 
headed student of Indian affairs can lose sight 
of the great obvious traisın that Indiais in the 
first and the last resort for the Indians. Be 
the time near or distant, the Indian people are 
bound to attain to their fuli statnre as a self- 
governing nation. No force in the world can 
rob them of their destiny and thwart the 
-purposes of Providence. British statesmanship 
■has not become bankrapt or utterly bereft of 
its facalty of clear political perception; and 
■it is, therefore, bound to recognise that the 
working of the law of national development in 
India, which came to birth with the British 
Enle itself, and is daily gathering momentum 
-under the pressure of the worid-forces of 
freedom and progress, must sooner or later 

ıproduce a change in the principles and 
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metbods of Indian goveroance. It is in- 
evitable. Tben wby figbfc against it, wby 

ignore it, wby sbould not rather tbere 

be bonest, straightforward eiîorts to clear 

tbe vvay of doııbts suspicions and senseless 

antagonisms to tbat glorious consumma- 

tion ? Leaving aside bair-braiııed twadd]e 

of tbe tribe of scieııtific peddlers who love 

to sit in judgment on tbe East and ape 

political pbilosopby, no man witb tbe least 

pretensions to commonsense, can affect to 

maintain tbat tbe Indian humanity is stamped 

witb a rutbless psycbology and cramped for 

ever witbin tbe prison of its skull. If tbe 

Indians are not tbe Pariahs of Nature, if tbey 

are not out of tbe pale or operation of tbe laws 

tbat govern mankind elsevvbere, if tbeirıninds 

can grow in knovvledge and power and can 

tbink and plan and organise together for 

common needs of tbe present and for coramon 

bopes of tbe future, tben tbe only future 

for tbem is self-government i. e., tbe attain- 

# 

ment of tbe power to apply tbrougb properly 
organised cbaunels, tbe common national 

will and intelligence to tbe needs and) 
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tasks of feheir national existience. The cant; of 
unfifcness musfe die. The laws of Nafeure 
and the doctrines of common humauifey are 
Dofc difîerent in the East. 

OFFICIAL ATTITUDE. 

It is a great relief to think that sorne of the 
responsible British statesmen have definitely 
proüoanced in recent years that India’s aınbi- 
tion to attain self-Government is neither a 
catastrophe nor a sin. Indeed, that great 
and sympathetic Viceroy, Lord Hardinge^ 
whose memory will alway.s be cherished with 
afîection by the people of this country, for the 
first time recognised the legitimacy of that 
vital Indian aspiration. Otherindications have 
not been wanting of late, vvhich go to shovv 
that our national dream andpurposeis gaining 
the stamp of even official approval- There 
is, hoNvever, a world of difference b0tween a 
tbeoretical approval of an ideal and its practi- 
cal application. The suprerne duty of the 
men that lead the forces of Indian progress is 
to insist that India’s rulers should definitely 
set the ideal before them as the ultimate goal 
to be attained withia reasonable time and 
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should accelerate ttıe pace accordingiy. AIl 
our difficulties novv arise from tbe; steady 
relucfcance on fche part of Indian officialdotn to 
keep this end defîaifcely in view and ınove 
faster. Mere sympathy divorced froın resolute 
and active progressive policy can hardly 
ameliorate fche sifcuafcion. Houeyed words 
alone cannofc suffice. We may congrafculafce 
■each ofcher aboufc a changed “ angle of vision” 
and yefc remain where we are fcill doomsday. 
The fcime for definifce decision and a bold 
move forward has arrived. The vifcal quesfcion 
to-day is:—Is India fifc fco be free and fco whafc 
exfcenfc ? There can be no shelving of fche 
issue ati fchis juncfcure. Ifc musfc be sefcfcled 
one way or fche ofcher. If she is not fifc fco-day, 
she has gofc fco be rnade fit for self-Governtnenfc. 
This, I mainfcain, is no less a dufcy and res- 
ponsibilifcy of fche Governnıenfc fchan fche people 
fchemselves. 

TEST OF FITNESS. 

Is India fifc for -freedom ? We, who are 
presenfc here to-day, know full well fchafc from 
fche Indian sfcandpoint there can be but one 
an8wer. Our critics would probably challenge 
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our coDvicfcioD. Our ouly reply to tbem would 
be to go forward and put the matter to the 
proof. After al!, what is the test of fitness ? 
If we turn to history, we find that in the past 
only such people have been declared to have 
been öt for freedom who fought^ for it and 
attained it. We are living in diÖerent tirnes. 
Peace has its victories. We are öghting and 
•can only öght constitutional batties. This 
peaceful struggle is not and will not be want- 
ing in the quality of vigour and sacrifîce, and 
we are determined to convince the British 
Ernpire that we are öt for the place of a 
■partner within the Ernpire, and nothing less 
will satisfy India. 

MOVEMENT FOE UNITY. 

But apart from the numerous other con- 
siderations that ha've repeatedly been urged 
in support of the clairas of India to responsible 
and representative form of Government, the 
one that has grown to be of inönitely larger 
weight and urgency is the living and vigorous 
spirit of patriotism andnational seif-conscious- 
ness which is chaöng under irksome restraints 
and is seeking wider and iegitimate outiets 
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for service aad self-expressioD. The sfcrengtb 
and volüme of fchis spirit, this pent-up altruis- 
tic feeling and energy of youth, can be easily 
realised by those who have their finger on the 
pulse of the country. The most significant 
and hopeful Aspect of this spirit is that it has 
taken its rise from a new-born movement in 
the direction of national unity which has 
brought Hindus and Musalmans to-gether in 
volvİDg and brotherly service for the common 
cause. Bombay had the good fortuoe to see the 
Indian National Congress and the All-India 
Moslem League meet for the first time in the 
same citylast Decernber. These simultaneous 
Sessions were brought about with no littie 
labour, anxiety and trouble. I do not wish to 
go into past controversy, but I venture to say 
that the Session of the All-India Moslem 
League at Bombay will go dovvn to posterity 
as peculiarly iuteresting in its results. The so- 
called oppouents of ours, although for the time 
being they caused the utmost anxiety and 
individual risks—vvhich, after ali, do not 

count in a national movement—have, I can- 

nofc help saying, rendered the greatest service- 
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to our cause. Their unjust attitude served' 
onl}^ to stiffen tbc back of tbe cornmunity. 
Tbe League rose Pboenklike, stroager, more 
solidified and determined in its ideals and 
aspirations, witb added strengtb of resolution 
in carrying out its programme. And to-day 
your bistoric City of Lucknow, tbe ceutre of 
Musalman culture and intellect, wbere tbree 
years ago tbe AllJndîa Moslem Leagne laid 
down oıır cberisbed ideal of self-Government 
under tbe aegis of tbe Britisb Orown, is 
witnessİDg tbe simultaneous Sessions of tbe- 
Indian National Congress and tbe All-India 
Moslem League önce more. İndeed, tbe person 
wbo fails to read in tbe Hindu-Moslem rap- 
proacbment witbin tbe last few years tbe first 
great sign of tbe birtb of nnited India bas 
littie knowledge of tbe political conditions of 
a few years ago and bas no business to talk of 
India’s future. 

ideals of THE LEAGUE. 

I need bardly say tbat tbe Hindu-Moslem 
question had hitberto lain as a colossal riddle 
athwart tbe numerous unifying forces tbat 
make for tbe evolution of a coınmon İndiam 
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Nafcionality. The new temper fchafc we vvitness 
to-day is the measure of the change that has 
happily come över Hindu-Moslem relations* 
What fchis change realiy signifies can only be 
judged by a reference fco the state of things 
fchafc obfcained only a fevv years ago, \vhen 
mufcual disfcrusti and suspicion \vere rampanfc 
and communal bigofcs on either side ruled the 
roosfc. Everyoüe of us can easily recall fche 
frame of Moslem mind and feeliug in \vhich 
fche All'India Moslem League was founded afc 
Dacca. To pufc ifc frankIy, fche Ali-India 
Moslem League came infco exisfcence as an 
organisafcion with fche main objecfc of safe- 
guardİDg Moslem inberests. Musalmans, as a 
'CornrnuDİfcy, had fcill fchen absfcained from ali 
rnanner of polifcical agifcafcion and fchey were 
naturally moved by fche loud and insisfcenb 
•demand for consfcifcufcional and administrative 
reforms which Hindu polifcicians were pressing 
•on fche Indian Government). They felt—and 
righfcly—the need of organising themselves 
;for polifcical acfcion, lesfc fche impending changes 
inifciafced by a liberal Secrefcary of Stafce should 

xswamp fchem alfcogefcher as a communifcy. This 
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was perhaps the only course öpen to a com- 
munity proud of the traditions of its past, yet- 
weak in numbers and lacking the strength' 
that organised political activity alone can 
give. The main principle on which the first 
All-India Moslenı political organisatiou was 
based, was the retention of Moslem communal 
individuality strong and unimpaired in any 
constitutional readjustment that might be 
made in India in the course of its political 
evolution. The creed has grown and broadened 
with the growth of political life and thought 
in the comraunity. In its general outlook 
and ideal as regards the future, the Alhlndia 
Moslem League stands abreast of the Indian 
National Oongress and is ready to participate 
in any patriotic efforts for the advancernent of 
the country as a whole. In fact, this readiness 
of the educated Moslems, only about a decade 
after they first entered the field of politics, to 
work shoulder to shoulder with the other 
Indian communities for the common good of 
ali, is to my mind the strongest proof of the 
value and need of the separate Moslem politi¬ 
cal organisation at present. I have been a 
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staunch Congressman throughout my public 
life and have been no lover of sectarian cries, 
but it appears to me that the reproach of 

separatism ” sornetirnes levelled at Musal- 
ınans, is singularly inept and wideof the mark, 
when I see this great communal organisation 
rapidly growing into a powerful factor for the 
birth of United India. Aminority must, above 
everytûing else, have a compiete sense of secu- 
rity before its broader political sense can be 
evoked for co-operation and united endeavour 
in the national tasks. To the Musalmans of 
India that security can only come through 
adequate and effective safeguards as regards 
their political existence as a community. 
Whatever my 'individual opinion may be, I 
atn here to interpret and express the sense of 
the overvvhelmiug body of Moslem opinion, 
of which the Ail-India Moslem League is the 
political organ. 

HINDU-MOSLEM RELATIONS. 

It is a matter of infinite gratification to me 
as well as to ali patriotic Musalmans that 
the Moslem communal position in this 
matter has heen recognised and met in an 
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ungrudging spirifc by fche leaders of the great 
Hindu community. Tbis was so amply demon- 
strated by the happy and unanimous decision 
that wasarrived at by the Committees of the 
Indian National Congress and the All-India 
Moslem League that met at Calcutta only 
last Novernber. Our joint Conferences in 
Lucknovv were raarked by honest efforts on 
either side to find a lasting solution of our 
diferences, and I rejoice to think that a final 
settlement has at last been reacbed which sets 
the seal on Hindu-Moslem co*operation and 
•opens a new era in the history of our country. 
Afew irreconcilable spirits in either camp 
may stili exist here and there, but the atmos- 
phere has on the whole been rid of the menace 
of sectariarı thunder and the prospects of the 
future are bright with a prornise that gladdens 
the hearts of India’s devoted sons. Just as I 
have no sympathy with a member of my com¬ 
munity who even with an assured coramunal 
existence would not extend the hand of 
fellowship to his Hindu brother, so I cannot 
appreciate the attitude of the Hindu patriot 

who would insist on his pound of flesh, though, 
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İn thİ8 Btruggle, the entire future of the coun- 
try for fche sake of a small gain to one side or 
the other, may be marred for ever. As an in- 
Btance, I would like bo point out the recent 
unforbunate controversy that was raised in 
these Provinces över the passing of the Muni- 
cipal Act. But sureîy, we are not wanting 
in political wisdoın and sagaciby. Leb us 
remember, whether Hindus or Musalmans, 
that New India wants a wholly different type 
of public worker, of more generous spirit and 
ampler mould, free from the egoism of secb 
and the narrowaess of bigotry, one \vho can 
resist the temptation to crush the weak and 
yet would not quail before the aggression of 
the strong, who can rise above the petty pre- 
occupations of the day to the higher plane of 
devotion and service which alone can give tO' 
a people, faith, hope, freedom and power. 

SCHEME OF EEFORMS. 

With the satisfactory solution of the most 
formidable problem that stood in the path 
of Indian progress towards political co-opera- 
tion and unity, our constitutional battie may 
be said to have been half won already. The 
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United Indian demand, based on the actual 
needs of the country and framed with due 
regard to time and circumstances, must even- 
tualiy prove irresistible. It must also be 
recognised tbat those responsible for the 
Government of India have already 8hown a 
disposition to treat the existing grievances of 
the people in a broader spirit of understanding 
and sympathy. With the restoration of peace 
the Indian problem will have to be dealt with 
on bold and generoiıs lioes and India will have 
to be granted her birth-right as a free^ respon¬ 
sible and eqnal ınernber of the British Ernpire. 
How this change is to be effected and what are 
to be the lines of development and methods of 
solution, are matters tbat have been fnlly 
occupying the tbought of Indian publicists for 
the past two years and authoritative schemes 
of re-adjustment have already been formulated 
and placed before the Government by the nine- 
teen elected representatives of the Imperial 
Council. Yon are aware that a committee of 
the All-India Mosleın League was formed last 
year and wa8 authorised to draw up a sobeme 
of reform in consultation with the Committee 
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of the Indian National Congress. That 
scheme is ready and will, at this Sessions, be 
Bubmitted to yon for your consideration and 
judgment. 

A NEW BILL. 

After yon have adopted the scheme of 
reforms yon should see that the Congress 
and the League take concerted measures 
to have a Bili drafted by constitutional 
lawyers as an amending Bili to the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act which embodies the 
present constitution of our country. This 
Bili \vheü ready should be adopted by the 
Indian National Congress and the All-India 
Moslem League and a deputation of leading 
and representative men from both the bodies 
should be appoinfced tOj see that the Bili is 
introduced into the British Parliament and 
adopted. For that purpose we should raise as 
large a fund as possihle to supply the sinews 
of \var until our aim and object are fulfilled. 

POSITION OF INDİA IN THE EMPIBE. 

The first and the foremost question that 
requires to be put at rest, is that the position 
of India in the Ernpire should be defined in 
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the mosfc unequivocal terms. It should be 
made clear by the Government in an authori- 
tative manner that gelf-Government is not a 
mere distaot goal that may be attained at 
some future indefiuite time, but that self- 
Government for India is the defiuite aim and 
object of the Goverument to be given to the 
people vvithin a reasoııable time. That should 
be the aim and object of the reconstruction 
and reformation of the present constitution of 
the Goverument of India and immediate steps 
shouid be takeu after the VVar to introduce 
the reforms towards that end in view, both by 
*the Government and the people. 

IMPEBIAL PABTNEKSHIP. 

Keading the signs of the times, it appears 
that the claims of the Overseas jDominıons, 
such as Canada, Australia and even South 
Africa, viz.^ to allovv them a voice in the 
declaratiou of war and the making of peace 
and the Imperial Foreign policy, if they are 
to bear the responsibilıties of the Empire, 
cannot well be resisted, and it rnight follovv 
that an Imperial Parliament may be construct- 
-ed and established, England, Scotland and 
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Ireland having their separate parliaments for 
the purpoBe of ınanaging their ioternal and 
domestic afifairs, such as the DorninioüS> 
already have. Sir Joseph Ward, addressing 
the meeting of the Insurance Institute at 
Grresharn College only last month saiJ 
tbat ‘hn the future reconstruction of the 
Empire there could not be any interference 
with local authority and, tbongh an 
Tmperial Parliaroent was a long vvay off, they 
rnight no w work for sorne effective Im peri al 
Oouncil and tbat before an organic Parliament 
was possible, tbere must be devolution in 
Britain to pave the way for a federal legisla- 
ture overseas. The Dominions had no right 
even to a minority voice as to wbether the 
nation sbould go to war or what the peace 
terrns should be.” He quoted Mr. Asquith’s 
speecb at the 1911 Imperial Conference in 
■vvhicb the Prime Minister stated tbat “ an 
Imperial Parliament scheme would impair the 
authority of the British Parliament.” “ Since 
then/' Sir Joseph said, “ there had been a 
great evolution of opinion on the subject. 

Mr. Bonar Law had declared as a result of the- 
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TOr the time wa8 coming wheû the overseas 
Dominions would share in the Government of 
the Empire with Brifcain. He boped that 
before ebe War ended some moelus oivendi 
would be established.” in the polıfcical recün- 
struetion India, thelargest partof the Empire, 
■cannot possibly be allowed to continue a 
dependeney, as an adjuııct to Eugland, Seotiand 
or İrelaod or to be ruled and governed by tbe 
Dominions* Hitherto the responsibility, the 
control and the supervision of India has been 
vested in Great Britain, The questioD natural- 
ly arises what wıll be the position of India 
if an Imperial Parliament with fiili representa- 
tion of the Dominions is constituted ? Is India 
to have nevv and additional masters ? Is India 
to be ruled jointly by England, Seotiand, 
Ireland and the Dominions? Are we to be 
handed över to this Imperial Parliament and 
to be thus ruled and to be governed by the 
Oolonies ? Are we not to have a status or 
hcus standi in this Imperial Parliament ? I 
feel sure that I am expressing the opinion of 
theentire educated people of this couutry that 

India will never a]low heraelf to be relegated to 
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8uch an infcolerable position. Indeed, she doe& 
not wanfc a chauge of masters, nor additioual 
raasters. If an Imperial Parliament, such as 
indicated above, is established, India’s right 
sbould be recognised and her voice in thafc 
Imperial Parliaraent must be fully and properly 
secured and represented by her own sons in 
the Councils of the Empire. 

minimum dem and s. 

Next, it is well-knowo thafc the reforms 
thafc are soughfe by the people of Tndia fco be- 
infcroduced in the consfcifcubional Government 
of India, were fully adumbrated recenfcly by 
the 19 elected rnembers of the Imperial Legis- 
lafcive Council and I do not wish to repeafc 
theın bere, as I believe you are all faıniliar 
wifch fchem already. I was one of the signa- 
fcories and I \vould urge upon you fco fcllow 
fchem subsfcanfcially so far as fundamental 
principles are involved in those proposals. 
Those demands were formulafced by responsible- 
men who owe dufcy fco the Government and 
fche people alike as “ chosen represenfcafcives” 
not in a spirifc of bargaining. Those demands 
are fche minimum in the sfcricfcesfc sense of the- 
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word. It is said that these are extravagant 
demands. It is said it is a big thing. İt is 
said that we are not yet ready for theın. Tt is 
said that if these reforms areintroduced, there 
will be chaos, and particularly the Anglo- 
Indian Press is not only most unreasonable 
and disappointing, but alanned. These are 
mere destructive methods. Similar fears were 
raised and arguments advanced when the 
Minto-Morely Eeforms were on the Legislative 
anvil. But what is the verdict now, official 
and non-official, after nearly seven years of 
actual trial ? Need I give the answer? We 
have not been favoured either by our critics or 
by the Government as to what is the alternative 
scheme. We are not taken into the confidence 
of the secret chambers of the Government where 
the Government of India, it is said, have been 
deliberating upon and preparing a despatch 
containing their proposals of reform to be sub- 
mitted to the Secretary of State for India. İn 
England, the representatives of the Colonies 
and the Press and the people and the Minis- 
ters are freely discussiog the reconstruction 

of the constitution of the Empire after 
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tbe War, may even before the War is 
över it is suggested to set up an Imperial 
Council, whereas in India we are denied the 
opporbunity of knowing even what the Govern¬ 
ment are couternplating. It will be a great 
misfortune if any decisioos are arrived at vvith 
regard to the future of India by the Govern¬ 
ment and the Secretary of State for India 
without the proposals being published and 
placed before the country at large for public 
criticism and opinion. I must earnestly urge 
upon the Government that before any final 
decision is arrived at, the proposed reforms 
should be published and the people should be 
given an opportunity to urge their views, and 
that they should be taken into their contidence. 
I feel thatif the people are bitterly disappoint- 
ed at this juncture, it vvili mean the greatest 
dîsaster to the future progress of this country. 

QUEST10N OF THE CALIPHATE. 

i should be failing in my duty toward8 my 
own people and the Government if I did not, 
at this crisis, make it clear that of the many 
delicate guestions, there is none that re^uires 
a closer attention and study than the guestion 
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•-of the Caliphate by the G-overnmenb aud the 
Mioisters of Greafc Britain. The sentimenfcs 
and feelings aod tıhe religious convictions not 
oüly of the Masalmans of India but of the 
Musalınans of the world are not to be lightly 
treated. The loyalty of the Musalmans of 
India to the Government is no small asset. 
From the very commencement of the great 
crisis through \vhich the British Ernpire has 
beeu passing, the allegiance of the Musalmans 
to the Cro\vu and their loyalty to the Govern¬ 
ment has retnained whole-hearted and un- 
sbaken, May I, therefore, urge that the 
Government shoııld have regard for their 
dearest and most sacred religious feelings and 
under no circumstances interfere with the 
question of the future of the Caliphate. It 
should be left entirely to the Musalmans to 
acknovvledge and accept their own Caliph. I 
do not desire to dilate on this grave and delicate 
subject; but much deeper currents underly 
this exceptional exhortation of mine, vvhich I 
have ventured to make both in the interests 
of the Musalmans and the Government of 

Oreat Britain, than it woııld be expedient at 
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present to discuss on a public platform. But 
tbe Musalraans may well daim that their 
feelings and sentiments relating to their most 
cherished traditions shonld receive considera- 
tion in the general policy of the Empire, parti- 
cularly when they coindde with the demands 
of justice, humanity and international obliga- 
tiohs. 


HOLY PLACE8 OF İSLAM. 

As a spokesman of the Musalmans of India, 
I rnust here ackrıowledge that the noble 
»ssurauce of the British Government given to 
them through H. E. Lord Hardinge, the late 
Viceroy of India, as regards the Holy Places 
of İslam, was received by them not only with 
the utmost satisfaction, but with profound 
gratitude. . 

MOSLEM ATTITUDE. 

I may say a \vord as to the attitude of 
the Musalmans of India towards the Govern¬ 
ment. Our clear.duty is to be loyal and 
respectful, without stooping to a cringing 
policy. We want no favours, and crave for 
no partial treatment. That is dernoralizing 
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to the community and injurious tothe State- 
The Musalmans must learn fco bave self respecfc 
wbafc we want is a bealthy and fair impefcus to 
be given to our aspirations and ideals as a 
community and it is the most sacred duty of 
Grovernment to respond to that daim. To- 
wards tbe Hindus our attitude shouid be 
of good-vvili and brotberly feelings. Co- 
operation in tbe cause of our Motherland 
shouid be our guiding principle. ludia’s 
real progress can only be achieved by a 
true understanding and harmonious relatious 
between the two great sister communities. 
With regard to our own afîairs, vve can depend 
upon nobody but ourselves. We shouid infuse 
greater spirit of solidarity into our society. 
We shouid remove the root causes and the evil 
efîects of the process of disintegration. We 
shouid maintain a sustained loyalty to and. 
co-operation with each other. We shouid siuk 
personal differences and subordinate personah 
ambitions to the well-being of the communifiy. 
We must recognise that no useful purpose is 

served in petty disputes and in forming party 

combinations. We shouid not lose the sympa-- 
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thy of our well*wisher8 İq ladia and in England 
by creatİDg a wrong impression thafc vve, as a 
community, are out only for self-infcerest and 
self'gaİD. We mıısfc show by our words and 
deeds that we sincerely and earnestly desire a 
healthy National unity. For the rest, the 70 
millions of Musalmans need not fear. 

EELIGIOUS DIFFBRENCE. 

A few days ago 1 came across a paragraph 
in the ‘‘Bombay Cbrouicle/’ the well-known 
daily paper of Bombay, with its Editör 
Mr. B. G. Hornimaü, a friend of the Musal¬ 
mans who has rendered great Services fco us. 
It is as follows :— 

“ The follovvİDg incident, reported by the 
Amrita Bazaar Patrika^ may well be read 
witb profit by those whose perverse imagi- 
nations, in spite of proofs to the coutrary, 
always see in the diderences of religions in 
İndia an irremoveable bar against placing 
Indians in bigh offices of trust and responsi- 
bility:— 

This is how II. H. the Nizam has just dispo-sed of a Hindu* 
Musalman dispute in his territory. Well, for about a year or so, 
thero sprang a quarrel botW 0 ea the Hindus and the Musalmans of 
\Varrangal about the building of a mo3que in a prominent Hindu 
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jocality. In spite of many protcsts from the Hindu population, 
tho other party persisted on constructing onc. The Hindus thoD' 
appealcd to His Hıghness with the result that he wa8 pleased to 
appoint a committee of enqııiry consisting of two Musalmans and 
one Hindu to report on tho mattor. The report was in favour of 
the Hindus and His Highnoss has been pleasod to pass his orders 
accordingly 

‘‘ The actioD fcaken by H. H. the Nizam, it 
need hardly be added, \vas in accordance with 
the traditional policy alvvays adopted by tbe 
rulers of Hvderabad.” 

u 

Why can’t we in British India, the Hindus 

and tbe Musalmans, trv the methods which 

/ ^ 

prove so successful in the territories of H. H. 
the Nizam, to settie our differences P 

CONCLUÖlüN. 

lü coûclusion I cannot do better than quote 

a passage from the recent speech of the Prime 

Minister Mr. Doyd George, every würd of 
which almost literally applies to the condi- 

tions in India. Eeferring to the İrish situation 

he said :— 

He \vas convinced now that it was a 
mİRunderstanding, partly racial, partly religi- 
ous. It was to tbe interest of both to have it 
removed. But there seemed to have been some 
evil chance that frustrated every effort made 
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for the achievemenfc of bebter reiatioDS. He had 
tried önce but did nob succeed. But the fault 
was not entirely on one side. He had felt the 
\vhole time that we were moving in an atmos- 
pbere of nervous suspicions and distrust, 
pervasive and universal of everything and 
everybody. He waR drenched with suspicion 
of Irishmen by Englishmen and of Englishmen 
by Irishmen and, worse and most fatal 
of ali, by the suspicion of Irishmen of 
Irishmen. It was a quagmire of distrust 
which clogged the footsteps of progress* That 
was the real enemy of Ireland. If that coüld 
be slain, he believed, it would accornplish 
an act of reconciliatiou that would make ire- 
land greater and Britain greater and would 
make the United Kingdom and the Empire 
greater than they ever were before. 

The Renaissauce of India really lies in 
our owu hands. Let us work and trust to God, 
80 that vve may leave a richer heritage to our 
children than ali the gold of the world, diz.^ 
Preedom for which no sacrifice is too great. 
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In ınesiding overthe sixteentlı Bomhay Pro- 
vincial conference lıeld at Ahnedabaci in 
October 1916, the Eoıdble Mr. Jinnalı deE 
vered the foUowing address :— 

Brother Drlegates, Ladies and Gentlemen. 

I need hardly say that in calling me to 
preside över the deliberations of the 16th 
Bombay Provincial Conference, yon have 
conferred upon me the greatest honour that is 
within thegift of the people of this Presidency. 
I do not know why your choice has fallen 
upon me, but when the cali came, I considered 
it my duty as a servant of the cause^ to obey 
it and I arn here to-day amongst you. Imost 
sincerely thank you for the honourable positiou 
to which you have raised me to-day and f 
shall try to do my duty as a President and I 
have no doubt that I shall have your entire 
support and co-peration in carrying out those 
duties during our deliberation. 
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This is the first time after many years since 
the unfortunate differences arose in Surat, 
that the United Provincial Conference has met 
and the responsibility—the peculiar respon- 
sibility-—therefore, rests on me and ali of 
you correctly to voice the public opinion of 
the country and the Presidency. 

Since the last meeting of the Provincial Con¬ 
ference at Poona we have—nay, the Eınpire 
bas—lost one of its greatest soldiers, Lord 
Kitchener and in Sir Pherozeshah Mehta one 
of its greatest politicians and statesman. 

We deeply raourn the great loss of sııch men 
especially at this juncture of stress and great 
crisis throngh which India and lıhe whole 
Empire is passing. 

In Sir Chimunbhai Madhavlal to our great 
sorrow we have lost a captain of Industry and 
Oomrnerce for which Ahrnedabadis so famous. 
He was a great philanthrophist and patron of 
learning and education- 

In Mr. Daji Abaji Khare, I say with the 
deepest sorrovv, we have lost a man of sturdy 
independence and a quiet, but devoted worker 
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for the cause of India. He rendered great and 
continuous valuable Services to the Indian 
National Oongress from its early days of storm 
and difficulties. 

In Mr. Govindrao Appaji Patel, I regret to 
say we have lost a zealous and devoted worker 
in the public cause in the Province of Gujarat. 
May the soul of these great and devoted men 
who worked for the Bmpire and public cause 
rest iu peace. And iet us pray that we may 
sooD have other such servants who may take 
their places and keep up their great traditions 
and follow their noble exarnple8 and maintain 
the prestige and a great name of this mighty 
Empire. 

Two questions above ali are uppermost in 
our thoughts and are engrossing our mind at 
the present moment. The War and what is 
going to happen after the successful termina- 
tion of this titanic struggle that has over- 
shadovved the entire civilized world. India 
has stood faithful and loyal to the British 
Bmpire from the very commencement; she 
has poured out her treasure and shed the blood 
of some of her noblest sona on the battlefields 
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of Flanders, Africa, Bgypt and Mesopotamia 
for the defence of the Empire. It may be 
said önce for ali bhati the people of İndia 
are proud to be a part of the British Empire 
and that their loyalty is as true and firm 
as that of any other Britisher in auy part of 
the Empire, not excluding Great Britain and 
there is no doubt that ludia wi]l to the end 
stand faithfully by the British Empire. But 
she wishcs no longer to continue as the subject 
race, or to put in the words of Lord Hardinge 
“ the trusty dependent,” but claims to be an 
equal partner with the other members of the 
Empire. 

It is a matterofgreat rejoicingthat the enemy 
has failed in his elîorts at Verdun. The gallant 
and noble defence of Verdun by the French 
people has won the admiration of the vvorld : 
with this signal failure on the part of the enemy, 
the advent of Koumania and the mighty army 
that England has raised with ample munition, 
has enabled the Allies successfully to take the 
offensive in the West. The initiative is no 
longer with the enemy and the tide has turned, 
and let us bope that it will not be long before 
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the arms of the Allies aro finally successful, 
and this great war ends in complefce defeat of 
the brutal and aggressivc Prussian Militarism. 

We have met here to-day to consider the 
position of our counfcry and the Province. 
There are many cjuestions and problerns which 
require our mosfc earnest and serious considera- 
tioıı. We have met to discuss those ques- 
tiorıa and exchauge our views regarding those 
problerns. Naturally ou takiug a general 
survey of the situation, one bas to face the 
questions:—What progress have we made 
within the past, half a century ? What is our 
present position ? What is to be our future ? 
What steps should be taken to reınove the 
difficulties in our way ? What measures should 
be adopted to further the progress uf our 
country and to attain as soon as possible 
our rnost cherished goals, narnely, Self- 
Oovernment under the “ îi'gis” of the British 
Crown and the Provincial Autonomy fore- 
shadowed in the Delhi Despatch of Govern¬ 
ment of Indla dated 25th August, 1911 ? 
It is said that there is peace and security in 
the country. It is said there is prosperity 
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İn the country, although two of the greatest 
sons of India—Mr. Dadabhoy Naoroji and 
Mr. Romesh Chandra Dutfc—the latter with 
his great administrative experience of India 
—do not agree with the statement that 
there is real prosperity in the country; it 
is said that the administration of the conntry 
is loost efficient and the Collectors and the 
Coınmissioners are devoted to their duties 
and to the Districts where they work and 
that they have the interests and the wel- 
fare of the Rvots at their heart; it is said that 

İL> 

the British Soldiers and British Navy are pro- 
tecting ourlives and property, our hearths and 
hornes are quite secure and safe. It is said 
that ali is going well—everything is managed 
properly on hehalf of the people hy the Civil 
Service* Assurniug ali this to he correct and 
granting that there is peace, prosperity and 
efficient administration entirely in the hands 
of the Civil Servants, is that any reason that 
the control, the management and the ad¬ 
ministration of the aâairs of our country 

should for ever he continued as a monopoly in 

the hand of a bureaucratic Government ? Is- 
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İt any argument to say that since the 
Bureaucracy bave under certain conditions 
managed the affairs of the country well for 
half a century and more, that therefore they 
should be given a permanent monopoly—no 
matter what the changed conditions are and 
how much thoseconditions may have altered ? 
Is that any reason wby the Commissioned 
ranks in the Military and Naval Services 
should be closed to the sons of India ? Is 
that any reason for denying to Indians the 
right to join the Volunteer Corps and for 
continuing the application of the Arrns Act ? 

PAliLIAMENT AND INDİA. 

The first question that arises is, \vhether this 
System of administration conducted by the 
Civii Servants, who are neither under the 
control of or responsible to the people vvbo 
pay their salaries can any louger continue. It 
is said that they are responsible to the Secre- 
tary of State for India and that the Secretary 
of State for India in his turn is responsible 
to Parliament. I will only quote from 
one of the leading Journals in England, the 
Manchester Guardian” what appeared in 
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its columns receably with regard fco fche res- 
poDsibility of Parliament in matters aiîecting 
India 

‘‘ A new Yiceroy and a new Secretary of 
State are in office. Fronı fche dafce of Lord 
Morley’s fcranslafcion seven years ago fco fchafc 
of Mr. Ausfceu Chamberlain’s acceptance of 
fche India Office lasfc summer, Indian quesfcions 
ili fche comınons ha ve been dealfc wifch by fche 
Under-Secrefcary; and ifc is surely an anoraaly 
and sometiınes of a scandal fchafc nofc önce since 
his appoinfcmenfc, has fche house had an oppor- 
fcuDİfcy of hearing from Mr. Charnberlain a full 
Bfcafcemenfc upon fche condifcion of India or an 
exposifcion of his policy. And yefc as fche \vhole 
Bmpire realises, fche posifcion of India in fche 
Imperial system is deeply afîecfced by fche 
movemenfc of events as it will be by every 
measure of affcer-War policy fchafc roay be 
decided by England and her Allies. More- 
över fcbe iufcernal life of India fco-day is 
undergoing changes more rapid fchan any 
hifcherto known and fche Government) by 
deciding upon fche publicabiou of fche Royaİ 
CommisBİon’s Report on fche Public Services^ 
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has ackDOwIedged the wisdom and necessifcy of 
discussion upon proposals for administrative 
reform. Ifc is high time that Parliament 
began to take the affairs of India seriously and 
that the official myth that India wants nothing 
but to be let alone were exploded. Jf Parlia¬ 
ment is to ignore the vast responsibility of 
the Government of this migbty depcndency, 
wbat is the use of a Parliament which calls 
itself Imperial ?” 

Ladies and gentlemen, is it not an anomaly 
that the domestic afîairs of a country with a 
population of three hundred millions and more 
should practically be under the control and the 
rnanagement of (as it is often said by ministers 
and vvriters) an alien bureaucracy, not responsi- 
ble to the people of the country, under no 
control of the people wbo pay taxation, but 
only accountable to the Secretary of State 
for India, who himself has never been to 
India, and his Council, which again is 
composed mostly of retired Civil Servants, 
sitting seven thousaod miles away from 
India; and the Secretary of State again in his 
turn theoretically responsible to Parliament 
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for his stewardship, though in pracfcice, hardly 
ever is his sbewardship called fco accounfc or 
cribically investigated by Parliamenb ? Lord 
Courbney deprecafced fche position of fche Secre- 
tary of State for India in the following 
word8:— 

“ The Secretary of State is a member of the 
Cabinet, which must possess the contidence 
of the House of Commons. In the end, the 
National Will rnust have its way here as else- 
where; but checks and obstacles are interposed 
whioh, perhaps, insensibly moderates its force. 
No part of the expense involved in the 
Government of India comes before the House of 
Commons in Committee Supply. The salary of 

the Colonial Secretary is voted by Parliament 
and tbere is thus a possibility of annually 
revievving his policy in the full activity of 
the Parliamentary Sessions. The salary of 
the Indian Secretary of State is paid by India 
and never comes before the House of Com¬ 
mons. At the end of the Session, generally 
after the Appropriation Bili is read a second 
time, the Indian Budget is submitted; and 
this consists of the review of the financial 
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eituation in India, followed by, affcer a 
desultory discussion, a resolution simply 
affirming that fche Indian accounts 8how 
certain totals of Income and Expenditure ; 
ifc may be doubted whether this doea not 
betray too great a jealousy of the House 
of Commons. If the salary of the Indian 
Secretary of State were submitted like the 
Colonial Secretary’s to a vote, the opportunity 
for a real debate would be given, which ex- 
perience auggests, wou]d be used rather than 
abused.” 

But I go further: Is it possible or natural 
as a rule for members of Parliarnent to grasp ' 
or grapple with guestions affecting the internal 
admiuistration and progress of India? When 
it was founded that that was not possible in 
the case of Australia, Canadaand South Africa, 
with few millions of population, would it not 
be miraculous if they continued to manage 
successfully the affairs of India by Parliarnent 
sitting in London ? Having regard to the 
rapidly growing wants and demands of the 
people and the tremendous progress and 
changes that India is going through every 
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few years, is it possible to govern India from 
Whitehall or DowDİng Street ? To tbose who 
knovv India and understand India, it is clear 
tbat she no longer will ınerely obey, but wauts 
to rnanage ber ovvn alîairs, Peace, prosperity 
and security wbicb satisfied ber a decade ago 
are no longer enough. The Soul of Young 
India bas been roused and it yearns for 
Political Freedom. Hovvever well our pbysical 
and rnaterial wants may be provided for, tbat 
is not sufîicient. India wants to raise berself to 
a status \vhich will comrnand the respect of tbe 
Natiorıs of the world for ber and whicb will be 
befitting her National honour and self-respect. 
It is not now a question of a few posts; it is no 
longer a question of a few grievances or reform 
of internal matters of administration ; it is a 
guestion of complete change of policy. The 
question at issue is not merely of details but 
it relates to the fundamental structure 
of the Government and we require a states- 
man to deal with. the present situation and 
refashion and reconstruct the constitution 

of the Government of India* It is said 

tbat there is dissatisfaction in the Country; 
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İt İS said a political agitatioo is kept up 
which is embarrassİDg to the Grovernmen^; 
it is said tbat the Home Rule League 
rnovemeot is not desirable ; but \vhat is the 
cause of it ali ? Surely, those are not merely 
the Rİgns of an excessive imagination as ex- 
plaiued by some people for vvant of better 
kuowledge. It is quite clear that this is due 
to the awakened political consciousoess of the 
people, who demand a new polity and resent— 
and rightly resent—the difîerential treatment 
which is meted out to them socially, commerci- 
ally and politically. It is a mistake to 
construe this resentment as a mark of dis- 
loyaity. It will be wisdom to root out the 
fundarnental causes of dissatisfaction and 
discontent. 

A NEW SPIRIT. 

A new spirit is abroad. It is young lodia,, 
who, to put it in the words of Lord Morley, 
“ leave our Universities intoxicated with the 
ideas of freedom, nationality and self-Govern- 
ment,” have to be satisfîed. It will be cold 
comfort to them to say that free institutions . 
are the special privilege of the West. In order 
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to meet fche present situafcion, in my humble 
opinioD, the Members of the Indian Civil 
Service must now realise thafc, as the Govern¬ 
ment of ludia from autooracy vvas transferred 
to bureaucracy, so the time has come when 
from bureaucracy it must tend towards de- 
mocracy. They have wielded the sceptre 
of supreme control for a long time and 
their dominion in India has not been with- 
out its benefits to the Country. But the 
time has come, when, however unwilling 
—and naturally unwilling—they must part 
with their supreme control and dominion. 
Amongst the many benefits that have been 
conferred upon India by British Eule, perhaps 
the greatest of boons, albeit, an indirect one 
wbicb India has received at the hands of the 
English people, has been the birth ofagenuine 
spirit of patriotism. To put it in the words of 
a member of the Civil Service, who has given 
much thought to the problem of bureaucratic 
Government, “it is the patriotism which seeks 
its ideals, not in military glory or the apotheo- 

sis of a king, but in the advancement of the 
people. Informed by this spirit and strong in 
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the material benefits flowing from British 
Kule, India now knocks at the portal of 
democracy. Bureaucracy has served its purpose. 
Though the Indian Civil Service were manned 
hy angels from heaven; theincurahle defects of 
a hureaucratio Government must pervert their 
hest intentions and make them foes of political 
progress. It must now stand aside and in the 
interest of the country it has served so long and 
so truly, make över the dorainion to other hands 
not in dishonour, hut inhonour, proudiy as ship- 
huilders who deliver to seamen the completed 
ship, may they now yield up the direction of 
India.” This will reguire self-ahnegation, 
self-sacrifice—not for their own nation hut for 
India, for humanity. It will require sympathy 
and understandİDg such as no nation has ever 
felt for a foreign people. Will the Civil 
Service rise to this supreme duty that they 
owe to the three hundred millions of people of 
this Country ? Let me quote the words of His 
Excellency Lord Hardinge from his speech at 
the United Service Cluh which he addressed 
to a large numher of representative officials,. 

he said:— 
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“ England has instilled into this Couutry 
the culfcure and civilizafcion of the West with 
ali its ideals of liberfcy and self-respecfc. It is 
not enongb for her now to consider only 
the raaterial cutlook of India- It is 
necessary for Her to cherish the aspirations of 
\vhich She has herself sown the seed and 
English Officials are gradually awakeniûg to 
the fact that high as were the aims and 
remarkable the achievements of their prede- 
cessors, a stili nobler task lies before them in 
the present and the future guiding the un- 
certain and faltering steps of İndian develop- 
meat along sure and safe paths. The new 
role of guide, philosopher and friend is opening 
before you and it is worthy of your greatest 
efforts. It requires in you gifts of imagination 
and sympathy and imposes upon you self- 
sacrifice, for it raeans that slowly, but surely 
you must divest yourselves of some of the 
powers you have hitherto vvielded.” 

It is universally recognised that if you 
deprive a nation of ali share in its own 
Government, in the forging of its destiny, 
you emasculate its energies, undermine its 
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oharacter and sear, as if with a hot iron, its 
self-respect. İn fche sphere of intellect such a 
■Government spells not progress, but decay. 

PKOVİNCIAL GOVEBNMENT. 

This now brings me to tbe quesbion as to 
vvhat should be done. This being a Pro- 
vincial Conference, I will now confine ınyself 
only to tbe Proviucial Government. The 
fîrst principle that is to be observed is tbe 
principle of devolufcion and decentralization. 
But this, as I understand, implies that tbe 
ultimate control of tbe Imperial authority 
in Legislative as well as in Executive matters, 
is kept intact and in reserve to be used 
wbenever necessary. And a better illustration 
of this principle cannot be found tban in tbe 
Home Kule Bili which was passed by tbe 
House of Commons conferring self-Govern- 
ment on Ireland. Prof. Morgan in an authori- 
tative exposition of tbe New Irish Oonstitution 
points out that “ tbe Bili is quite outside tbe 
category of Federalism in that, vî^bile it pro- 
poses a delegation of authority botb in Legis¬ 
lative and Execubive, tbere is none of tbe 
distribution of Sovereignty which is a diştin- 
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guishing characterİBtic of a Federatioa. The^ 
Eıecutive powerin Ireland will continue vest- 
ed in His Majesty. The Legislative aufchority 
will be subject to an Imperial veto and to 
the supremacy of tbe Imperial Parliament 
witb ita powers of concurrent Legislation and 
the Irisb Gourts will be subject to tbe Appel- 
late JurisdictioD of an Imperial Gourt.” In 
other words the Imperial power will be 
supreme in tbe Executive, tbe Legislative and 
the Judicial spbere. The position of tbe 
Executive and Legislative authorities in India 
is quite similar and altbough the element of 
self-Government in every one of them is more 
or less non-existent, tbe legal relation between 
the Imperial and Provincial Government is 
based on tbe same principle- Tbe Provincial 
Gouncil is supposed to bave a non-official 
majority. Tbe non-official representatives are 
divided into elected members, nominated 
members, tbat is to say, nominated by Govern¬ 
ment and European representatives. In 
measures affecting tbe people in wbicbEuro- 

peansare not directly concerned, tbey support 

the Government. Nominated members, bein^ 
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nominees of Government, are naturally inclin- 
ed to take the side of Government. Past 
experience has 8hown that this has actually 
happened on various occasions. The non- 
official majority, therefore, in the Provinciaf 
Council is illusory and gives no real power 
to the representatives of the people. The 
Provincial Council at the present moment 
is nothing but an advisory body without 
possessing any power or effective control 
över the Government. The people or their 
representatives are as litUe associated with 
the real Government of the Province as 
they were before the Reforms of 1909 except 
for the introduction of one Indian member in 
the Executive Council of His Excellency the 
Governor, where again the nornination rests 
entirely with the Government, the people 
having no voice in the selection of the Indian 
member. The object, which the Government 
had in view in introducing the Reforms of 
1909, as expressed by the Prime Minister in 
his speech in the House of Commons on the 

second reading of the India Council Bili, 
(April İst, 1909), “ that it was desirable in 
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the circumsbances to give to people of India a 
feeling bhat bhese Legislative Councils are not 
mere automatons the wires of which are 
pulled by the ofîicial hierarchy,” it is quite 
clear, has not been attained. 

FOEM OF ADMINISTBATION. 

In order to give the people of the Provin- 
cial the real and effective voice in the Govern¬ 
ment of the Province for which they are ripe 
the follovving brief outline may be indicated 
as to the form of admiuistration that should 
be set up in our Province :— 

1. The Province should have a Governor 
appointed from England at the head of the 
administration. 

2. A Cabinet or Executive Council of 8İx 
members, three of whom should be Indians, 
with the follovving portfolios:— 

(a) Provincial (inciuding Law and Justice 
similar to Home member). 

(b) Finance. 

(c) Agriculture, Jrrigation and Public 
Works. 

(d) Education. 
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{e) Local Government (inciuding Sanitation 
and Medical Relief.) 

(/) Industries aud Commerce. 

While Members of the Indian Civil Service 
should stili be eligible for appointraent to the 
Executive Council, no places in the Council 
should be reserved for them as at pre- 
sent under the Statufce, which makes it 
obligatory that a certain number of the 
Members of the Executive Council should be 
appointed from Public Services. 

The best men available should be appointed, 
whether English or Indian. 

3. A substantial majority in the Council 
should be of elected members returned by 
difîerent coustituencies and interests. Maho- 
medans and Hindus, wherever they are in a 
minority, should have proper, adequate and 
efîective representation, having regard to 
their numerical sfcrengfch and position. There 
should be no nominated non-official member 
except as experts. 

4. The Council should have the power to 
pass ali Provincial Legislation and determine 
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Provincial taxatioD. AH Resolutioos in 
connection with fehe Budget as also on 
questions of general administration should 
take effect unless vetoed by the Government. 
More frequeot meetings and longer continuous 
sittings will also have to be provided for. 
But the members of the Executive Govern¬ 
ment shall not depend individually or collec- 
tively on the support of a majority of the 
Council or for holding their offices. The 
Provincial Government, reconstituted and 
working under the control of the Legislative 
Council, should have complete charge of the 
internal administration of the Province. It 
should have independent tinancial povvers and 
the present financial relationship betvveen the 
Provincial Government and the Government 
of India should be largely revised or if neces- 
sary reversed. The Provincial Government 
should be required to ınake an annual contri- 
bution to the Government of India, fixed for 
a definite period. Subject to this arrange- 
ment the İmperial and Provincial Govern¬ 
ment should develop their separate system 
of finance, the Provincial Government being 
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given powers of taxafcion and borrowİDg 
within certain limits. 

No scheme of Provincial aufconomy can be 
oomplete wifchout the corresponding changes 
of a liberalising character being iotroduced 
into the District and Municipal administra- 
tion. 

It is alvvays a difficult task to lay down any 
•cufc and dried sobeme in a Presidential address, 
but here again 1 shall venture to ınake a few 
suggestions affecting the fundamental princi- 
ples that underlie local self-Grovernment in 
India and here I would quüte frorn no Jess an 
authorifcy fchanLord Morley’s Eeform Despatch 
dated Ü7th November, 1909. It says:—“ The 
principles that should inspire and regulate 
measures with this aim, can hardly be laid 
.down on sounder and clearer terms than in 
the Besolution published by the Government 
of India on the 18th of May, 1882- I do not 
know where to look for a better expressiou of 
the views that should govern our policy under 
this important head.” 

This Besolution although passed as far back 
as 1882 by the Government of that renowned 
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Viceroy Lord Ripon has not stili been carried 
out fully or given real efîect to- 

The first and foremost change that is 
necessary to be introduced in the various 
bodies, is that they should be wholly elected, 
the Provincial Government alone reserving to 
itself and exercising powers of control; that 
the present official control exercised by the 
Collectors and Commissioners should be 
removed; that the Chairman should be elected 
by the Boards and the ex-offıcio President 
should be done away with ; that a portion of 
Excise revenue or some other definite source 
of revenue should be made över to these 
Bodies so that they may have adequate 
resources at their disposal for the due 
performance of their duties. 

To quote again from Lord Morley’s Reform 
Despatch, this is what he says:— 

‘T vvili venture to quote some passages in this 
memorable deliverance. Explaining the pro- 
posal for Local self-Government of that date, 
the Government of Indiaplace themselves on 
ground which may ^ell be our ground also. 
It is not primarily, they say, ‘vvith a view to 
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improvemenfc in administration thafc fchismea- 
Bure is put forward and supporbed, it is chiefly 
desirable as an insbraınent of polifcical and 
popular educafcion,’ and again, ‘ fchere appears 
to be great force in t be argument that so long 
as the chief Execntive officfM's are, as a rnatter 
of course, Ohairmen of the Mauicipal and 
District Cornrnibtees, there is littie chance 
of these comnıibtees affording any effecfcive 
training to tbeir metiil)ers taking any real 
inberest in local business. The non-ofîicial 
members must be ledto feel that real power is 
placed in tbeir hands and that they have real 
responsibilities to discharge.’ Tbis anticipation 
has been, to some extent, warranted by experi- 
ence. Funds bave not existed for an efficient 
Executive staö. The official element withia 
the local Bodies has been in many places 
nredominant. Non-official members have not 

i. 

been induced to such an extent as was hoped, 
to take a real interestin local business because 
tbeir powers and their responsibilities were not 
.real. If Local self-Gfovernment has so far been 
no marked success as a training ground, it is 

mainly for the reason that the constitution of 
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the local Bodies departed from vvhat; was affirra- 
ed in the Eesolution to be ‘the true principle’ 

that ‘ the control should be exercised from 
vvithout rather than from withiü; the Govern¬ 
ment should revise and check the acts of Local 
Bodies but not dictate them.’ I have no doubt 
that the Government of India to-day will 
affirm and actively shape their policy upon the 
principle authoritatively set forth by their 
predecessors in 1882 :—‘It would he hopeless 
to expect any real developrneut of self-Govern- 
ment if the local Bodies were subject to check 
and interference in matters of detail, and the 
respective powers of Government and of the 
various local Bodies should be clearly and 
distinctly defiued by Statute so that there may 
be as littie risk of friction and misunderstand- 
ing as possible within the lirnits to be laid down 
in each case. However the Governor-General 
in Council is anxious that the fullest possible 
liberty of action should be giveu to local 
Bodies.’ ” 

I have made a few general observations and 
dealt with the Provinciai Government and the 
queBtion of Local self-Government. There are 
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many other quesfcions and important guestions 
which 1 see are placed on the agenda in the 
form of Eesolutions and I have no doubt that 
the speakers in cbarge of those Eesolutions will 
adequately deal with them. But I cannot 
conciude rny address without referring at least 
to some of the burning questions, and anıongst 
them the most important question is theques- 
tion of admissioü of the İndiaus to Commis- 
sioned ranks of the Army and Navy, the remo- 
val of the most irritatiug and humiliating 
disabilities created by statutes which have 
raised a bar agaiust the people of ludia in 
joining Volunteer Corps, no mattcr what tbeir 
rank or position in life ınay be; the unjust 
application of the Arrns Act to the people of 
India from which the Europeans are exempt- 
ed. The Press Act and itsarbitrary provisions 
and stili more its arbitrary enforcement by the 
Executive which is subject to no judicial check, 
so far as the decisions of the High Courts at 
the present moment go ; the Defence of India 
Act, which was purely a War measure and to 
which the representatives of the people of 

India assented when it came before the 
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Imperial Council, is worked in a manner in 
some cases which is highly uadesirable ; the 
undue and unjustifiablo delay in ınaking ele- 
mentary educafcion free and compulsory in the 
selecfced areas is fche cause of the greatest dis- 
satisfaction and disappointraent to the people. 

INDİANS AND THE ABMY AND NAVY. 

Now to take the question of the Array and 
theNavy, theonly two arguınents which have 
hitherto beeıı advanced are that the people of 
the country are not fit except some sects or 
tribes who have followed the profession of arms 
as a hereditary profession. Now, first of 
ali, is that a correct hypothesis ? At the 
outbreak of the War, the Princes and the 
people of India of ali classes and sections, 
with one voice, volunteered to support the 
Empire vvith their money and blood. Young 
students in England belonging to different 
classes of people in India, from ali parts of India 
studying at their Universities, volunteered 
to enlist thernselves as Territorials. For an 
answer, they were told that being Indians, 
their Services could not be accepted. Then 
they made representations to the Secretary 
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of State for India ezpressing theır indignation 
at this differential treatment, it was said that 
the whole military guestion affecfcing India 
wil] be considered affcer the War. In Bengal a 
movement was started in which Sir S. P. Sinha 
took a leading part to start a Volunteer Corps, a 
large sum of money was collected and six 
hundred young men belonging to respectable 
families enlisted themselves readyto go to the 
Front, to fight the battie of the Empire. But 
they were told that that cannot be. Does the 
profession of a soldier require raore brains, 
greater capacity, ingenuity than that of a 
lawyer, a doctor, or a poet or a scientist ? If 
Indians are good enough to fight as Sepoys 
and Privates, why are they not good enough 
to occupy the position of officers ? There 
cannot he a hetter answer than what the Indian 
soldiers have achieved in this War. Several 
of them are the proud possessors of the Victoria 
Cross, which, to a soldier, is the greatest 
honour and decoration that can he conferred 
upon him by the King-Emperor. 

The second argument is that an arrny with 
a preponderance of the Indian element may be 
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turned against the Brifcish Grovernment and 
herelcannot but; quoce a more complete ans- 
wer than what was given by the President of 
thelndian National Congress, Sir S.P. Sinha. 
He said : ‘‘I venture to submit in reply that 
anarchists and seditionists may succeed in 
winning över an ignorant and ınercenary 
army, but they will never succeed in winning 
över a truly uational arnay, drawn from a 
people made increasingiy loyal by the spreadof 
education aud liberal self-governing institu- 
tions* The opening of a military career will 
fire the iniagination and stiınulate the virility 
of India in a way that nothing else can do. 
And is it too ınuch for India to expect to be 
treated in the same way as Kussia treats her 
subjecb races—especially after the proof 
India has given of the pro\vess of her sons 
and their devotion and loyalty tothe Imperial 
Standard 

These arguments egually apply tothe Navy, 
where the sons of India cannot aspire to a 
îhigher position than that of Lascar in the 
Mercantile Marine. The time is not far distant 
'when perhaps India will have to consider what 
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fleet she should raise primarily for Indian- 
Defences and as a contribution to the Imperial 
Navy. 

The Press Acfc was a most unwelcome 
measure from its very incepfcion. It has been 
characterised as a serious menace to the- 
freedom of the Press in India; but the harsh 
manner in which it is enforced has roused the 
strongest opposition and created great discon- 
tent. The safeguards provided by the Act 
have proved illusory and incapable of being 
enforced as declared by the High Court of 
Calcutta. It is high timethat the Government 
appointed a Committee of official and non- 
official members to consider its 'working since 
1910 and recommend what course should be 
adopted to allay the just public resentment 
and discontent with regard to this measure, 

PEPENCE OF INDİA ACT. 

The Defence of India Act as a War measure 
was accepted by the country. But its work- 
ing [has proved that it is a dangerous weapon 
placed in the hands of the Executive on whom’ 
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there is no judicial check of any kind whatso- 
ever. Ib would be wise bo follow bhe procedure 
adopbed in England to have a Comrnibbee 
who should have bhe power of revising bhe 
orders of bhe Execubive Officers and such a 
comrnibbee should have an equal number 
of Indian members, 

I have bhe honour and privilege of knowiag 
His Excellency bhe Governor. If I may say 
so, Lord WillİQgdon is ali kioduess and cour- 
besy. I hope, 1 am nob giving oub any secrebs, 
wben I say that I personally knovv bhat he is 
in full syrnpabhy wibh our ideals and aspira- 
bions and has done rnuch bo supporb them. 
Bub I cannob help saying bhab ib was a mabber 
of profouüd regreb bhat bhe Bombay Govern¬ 
ment of wh)cb lıe is bhe head, should have 
thougbl proper bo appiy bhe Defence of India 
Act, bo bhab greab English lady Mrs. Besanb. 
Whebher we agree wibh her or nob, whether we 
see eye bo eye wibh her or not on certain ques- 
tions, I believe I am expressİDg bhe universal 
feeling of bhis Presidency and for bhe mabber 
of that, the whole country ab large, that the 
Order of the local Government prohibiting 
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Mrs. Besant to enter our Province was received 
with tlıe utmosfc sorrovv and shock. It is a 
grave roflection on the fair name of fchis 
Presidency and 1 feel ifc is calculated to do 
great harm to the dignity and the prestige of 
the Government itself. 

With regard to elementary education being 
made free and compulsory, so much has been 
said that at tbis juncture I do not wish to 
enter into details; but the rerıaissance of India 
oan only be acbieved truiy by a true and real 
foundatioü to be laid for self-government 
ultimately based on a proper system of edu- 
oation of national cbaracter, vvbich in course 
of time would produce more and more men 
wortby of managing the afîairs of our own 
country. I may bave occasion at a not very 
distant future, wben I sbould perhaps like to 
deal witb tbis irnportant question in detail. 

THE EDÜCATED CLASSES. 

Before I leave tbis subject, I may point out 
tbat it is often put forward as a favourite 
argument tbatJndia is not fit for self-govern- 
ment because the educated classes are as yet 
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a very small fraction in the country. lu the 
firsfc iasfcance fche Government, although they 
have recently besfcirred themselves in the 
cause of education, have never seriously and 
earnestly grappled vvith the problem of Ele- 
mentary or Prirnary education in India. The 
question have alway3 been shelved on one 
ground or the otber, such as want of funds^ 

want of schoûl buildings, want of trained 
teachers. On the otber hand, we are told 
that we have not got a sufficient number 
of educated people. Who is responsible 
for it after 100 years of British Rule? 
But the test of the fitness of the people for 
self-government is not that every man, womaü 
and child should be first educated and the 
hollowness of this plea was ably exposed by 
the late Mr. George Ynle in his address as 
President of our Natiomal Congress in 1888. 
“Quoting Prof. Thorold Rogers, he pointed 
out that a hundred years ago, not one man in 
ten or one woman in Dwenty knevv how to read 
or wribe in England. Going another century 
or two back, he added, the people of England, 
man and boy, high and low with the exception 
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of a mere handful were steepod in gross ignor- 
ance and yet tbere was a House of Commons.’' 
And I believe, we have now at the present 
moment in India twenty millions wbo can 
read and write. 

HINDUS AND MAHOMEDANS. 

Now ] come to the alUabsorbing que8tion 
which stirred India because of the declaration 
of the “ Entente Oordiale” between theHindus 
and the Mahomedans made in the City of 
Bombay last Christmas. I believe ali think- 
ing men are thoroughly convinced that the 
key-note of our real progress lies in the good- 
wili, concord, harmony and co-operation be- 
tween the two great sister communities. The 
true focus of progress is centred in their union 
and remember this is a matter which is entirely 
in our own hands, It wa8 three years ago 
that the All-India Moslem League adopted 
the ideal of Self-Government under the “ aegis’' 
of the British Crown which wa8 hailed by the 
Indian National Congress at Karachi where 
the following Resolution wa8 passed :— 

“ That this Congress places on teoord its 
warm appreciation of the adoption by the 
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All-India Moaleın Leagueof the ideal of Self- 
Oovernment for India wibbin the British 
Bmpire and expre8ses ics cornplete accord wibh 
the belief that the League has so emphatically 
declared at its last session that the political 
future of the country dependa on the har- 
mooioııs working and co-operation of the 
various communities in the country whioh has 
been the cherished ideal of the Congress. 
This Congress most heartily welcomes the 
hope expres8ed by the League that the leaders 
of the differenb communities will make every 
•endeavour to find a modııs operaıidi for joint 
and concerted action on ali questioüs of 
oational good and earnestly appeals to ali the 
sections of the people tohelp theobject which 
we ali have at heart.” 


Since then the programme of the All-India 
Moslem League has been more and more 
approximated to that of the Indian National 
Congress. There is but one guestion besides 
the guestion of cow-killing and atreet-music 
which has proved not only a thorny question 
but an obstaole which has kept the two 
^jornmnnitieshitherto apart. But the solution 
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İS nofc difficult. It reguires a true spiril; 
of couciliation and give and take. The 
Mahomedans wanti proper, adeguate and efîecb- 
ive represenfcation in the Council Chainbers 
of the couûbry and in the Distriot and Munici- 
pal Boards, a clairn whioh no right-ıninded 
Hindu disputes for a moment. But the Maho¬ 
medans further require that represenfcation in 
the various boards and Council Chambers 
should beseoured to them by means of separate 
'electorates. This qaestioa of separate elec- 
torabes from the top to bottom has been before 
the country ever since 1909 and rightly or 
wronfily the Mussalmau comrauniby is abso- 
lubely determined for the presenfc to insist 
upon separate elecborates. To most of us 
the question is no more öpen to further 
discussion or argument as it bas becorne 
a mandate of the comnıuuity. As far as I 
understand, the demand for separate elec- 
torates is not a matter of policy but a matter 
of necessity to the Mahomedans who require 
to be roused from the coma and torpor into 

which they had fallen so loog. I would there- 

fore appeal to my Hindu Brebhren that in 
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the present etate of posifcion they should try 
to win the confîdence and trust of the 
Mahomedans who are, after ali, in the rainority 
in the country. If they are determined to 
have separate electorates, no resistance should 
be shown to their demand. 

There are other question8 of most vital and 
paramount importance to both the Hindus 
and Mahomedans, that require United and 
concerted actiou, Diâerences in details such 
as, method of securing to Mahomedans,. 
their adequate share in the Council Cham- 
bers, Municipal and District Boards should 
not be allowed to create an “ impasse ’’ 
and one side or the other must give 
in. I wouId, therefore, appeal to my Hindu 
frieods to be generous and liberal and wel* 
come and encourage other activities of 
Mahomedans even if it involves some sacrifice- 
in this matter of separate electorates. And I 
may have to say something more fully on this 
question at the sessions of the All-India. 
Moslem League where I have been called to 
preside next Christmas. But the committees 
appointed by the Congress and the League in 
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Borabay will soon meet at Calcutta to formu- 
late a sobeme of reforms and I most ferventiy 
pray that they will both adopt a sobeme that 
may go out to the worId as the united demand 
of India. 

One thing is, however, olear. It is not a 
<juestion of a few more seats goiog to the 
Mabomedans or tbe Hindus. It is a guestion, 
as I bave already pointed out, in tbe first 
instanoe, of transfer of the power from the 
bureaucracy to demooracy. Let us concentrate 
ali our attention and energy on tbis que8tion 
alone for tbe present. 

Tbe Hindus and the Mabomedans should 
stand United and use every constitutional and 
legitimate means to eâeot tbat transfer as soon 
as possible- But for a real New India to arise, 
ali petty and small tbings must be given up. 

“ She is now India irrendenta and to be 
redeemed, ali Indians must offer up sacrifioe 
not their good tbings, but ali tbose evil tbings 
tbey oling to blindly—their »hates and their 
divisions, their pride in what they should be 
thoroughly asbamed of, their quarreİ8 and 
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mis-understandings* These were a sacrifice 
that God would love.’' 

Now, Ladies and Gentlemen, I have done. 
In conolusion, letme teliyou that, after ali, a 
great deal depends upon ourselves. Hindus 
and Mabomedans, united and firm, the voice 
of the three hundred millions of people vibrat- 
ing throughout the length and the breadth of 
the couütry, \vill produce a force which no 
power on earbh can resist. India hae, I believe, 
turned a corner. She haspassed through great 
euöeringe and borne them patiently for centu- 
rie5‘ There is dow a bright and a great future 
in front of her. We are ou a straight road ; the 
prornised land is within sight. “ Forward’’ is 
the motbo and clear course for Young India. 
But in the onvvard ınarch, we must be circums- 
pect, and never lose sight of the true pers- 
pective before us. And Wisdom and Caution 
should be our watch-words. 
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SPEECH AT THE KARACHICONGRES8,1913. 

İn moving ilıe resolution at the İndian 
National Congress lıeld at Karachi in 
December, 1913^ under the Presidency of the 
Hon. Nawab Syed Mahomedy the Hon. Mr. 
Jinnah said :— 

That thİ8 Congress is of opinion that tbe 
CouDCİl of the Secretary of State for India^ 
as at present constifcuted, should be abolished, 
and makes the follovving suggestions for its 
construction :— 

(a) That the salary for the Secretary of 
State for India should be placed on the Englisb 
estiınates. 

(b) That with a view to ı»he efficiency and 
independence of the Council it is expedient 
that it should be partly nouıinated and partly 
eleoted. 
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(c) That fche fcobal number of members of 
tbe Counoil ehould not be less than nine. 

(d) That fche elected porfcion of fche Couucil 
should consisfc of nofc less fchan one-fchird of 
fche fcofcal number of members, who should be 
non-official İndians chosen by a consfcifcuency 
consisfcing of fche elected members of the 
Imperial and Provincial Legislafcive Councils. 

(e) That not less fchan one-half of fche 
nominafced porfcion of fche Council should con- 
sist of public men of merifc and abilifcy un- 
counecfced wifch Indian adminisfcration. 

(/) That the remaining porfcion of fche 
nominated Council should consisfc of ofiicials 
who have served in India for not less than 
ten years and have not been away from India 
for more than two years. 

(g) That fche character of fche Council should 
be advisory and not adminisfcrafcive. 

(h) That the fcerm of offioe of each meraber 
should be five years. 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen,— 

You do nofc know whab pleasure it gives me to 
sfcand on this platform in this cifcy of Karachi 
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ıvhere I was born, (cheers), wherel have fouod 
by me after my arrival at this city personal 
friends with wbom I played in my boyhood, 
I was deligbted to see so many of my Sindhi 
fnends \vho are here. 

Gentlemen, tbe resolutioo whicb I am 
going to place before you is a resohıtiou on a 
dull subjecfc. Therefore if you expect any 
rhetoric or any kind of literary speecb from 
me you will be disappointed. The resolution 
is this. (See above). Now, Gentlemen, you 
ali kuow, at least most of you know, that 
tbe present Council of tbe Secretary of 
State for India, as at present constituted, 
•consists of merabers who have ali served in 
India iu one service or another. That is 
to say, tbe India Council vvhich is supposed to 
be advisory to tbe Secretary of State consists 
of officials. That Council is divided into 
separate groups vvhich are called committees. 
Each committee has a designation given to it 
according to the functions of the Secretary of 
State it performs. You have the political 
•committee, you have the Kevenue committee, 
*nd these committees are formed principally 
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to advise the Seerefeary of State od these 
que8tions. Now one objectioo, and that is the 
stroDgest againet the constitutiou of the- 
CoıiDcil, is that it is entirely coınposed of 
officials who go from this country. T do not 
say that officials are, as a class, au undesirable 
clasB. But they go from this country, with 
certain forraed opinions of the administration 
of this country. These are the men who, 
'^vith their set opinion, formed after years and 
years service in this country go back to the 
India Council to advise the Secretary of State 
who is the head of the Government of India. 
This is one objection, the second objection is 
that in this Council there is no plaoe given tO' 
the views of thepeople of India from the non- 
official point of view. The third objection is- 
that the members of Council guide the Secre- 
tary of State for India. The fımction of the 
Council should be that of a.n Advisory Com- 
raittee. 

The Secretary of State for India is for 
practical purposes the head of the Government 
of India. He should not be absolutely in the 
position of figure-head, I think most people^ 
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will agree with me when I say that the present. 
coDstifcution of the Council makesthe Secretary 
of State a greater Moghul than any Moghul 
that ruied in India* For this reason the 
Council should be formed as lo able 
to advise the Secretary of State, and the- 
Council, as at present constituted, should be 
abolished. 

We further submit that the salary of the 
Secretary of State should be placed ou the 
English estimate. At the present moment 
the Secretary of State is not responsible to 
any One. He can come to any conciusion he 
likes and is responsible to nobody. Such a. 
State of things is undesirable. We ali know 
that although somevvhat late, it is proposed 
that this Council should now be reformed. 
The Council was reformed as far baok as 1858. 
It is a vvonder to me that it has so long been 
unreformed. The necessity for reform is 
obvious. We have got reformed Councils in 
the different parts of the country. We have- 
in the Imperial Council, Local Councils and 
even in the Executive Councils non-official 
members. But the Advisory Council of the- 
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Secretary of State is purely an official body. 
It is purely an official tribunal. 

The Secretary of State has announced that 
he now proposes to reform the Council. It is 
better late than never. For that purpose 
opinion is invited from ali parts of the country. 
It is in the lıtness of things that we sbould 
ezpress our opinion. The first thing that we 
say is that this Council shouid not be changed 
so far as its character is concerned, namely, 
this Council shouid not be administrative, but 
sbould reıuain an Advisory Council. Then 
our proposal is that it shouid consist of 9 
meınb(3r8 and three of them shouid be Indians 
chosen by the elected rnembers of the Imperial 
and Local Councils. 

These three rnembers would be in a position 
to place before the Secretary of State the Indian 
point of view. We have no desire to deprive 
the Secretary cf State of the Services of those 
menwhoserved in this country in the civil 
service or any other service. We say that 
three men from the Services in this country 
shouid also be elected to the Counoil. The 
remaining three shouid be selected from men 
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of ability, but not counected with tbe adminis- 
tration of this country. They would be able 
to advise the Secretary of State regarding 
matters of this couatry- It is a reasonable 
proposition aud I hope the Secretary of State 
•WİH feel that it requires his full consideration. 

Grentlemen^ I need not detain you any 
longer. I comrnend this resolution to your 
acceptance. (Cheers). 


t 
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■OONGBESS DEPUTATION—LONDON. 1914. 

Sir IVilliam IVedderhurn entertained the 
Gongress delegates in Landon at the WeaL 
minder Palace Hotel {May, 1914) and a very 
large nımher of gentlenıen ıvere present to 
ıvelcome the delegates, lohen Mr. Mahomed Ali 
Jinnah spoke :— 

Mr. Mahomed Ali Jinuah said that Lojıd 
Orevve had in contemplation a Bili which wa3 
intended to reform the İndia Council—which 
was really the headof the Government of india 
and the highefit tribunal in ali matters execu- 
tive. İt had created a most satisfactory impres- 
sion in Jndia that an opportunity for stating 
their vievvs should be given to them by the Go¬ 
vernment before the Bili wa8 introduced into 
the British Parliament. At the present moment 
the india Council wa8 composed of ten mem- 
bers. Two were fi’nancial eıperts, and the 
rest, who were nominated by the Secretary of 
State, were connected with the administration 
of india. Although Lord Morley very 
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receatly reoognised that anybody who could 
give firsfc-hand informatioa on Indian matbera 
to his Council would prove very desirahle 
members of that body, and although be gave 
effect to that view by appointing two Indian 
members, bhose two genblemen were nomi- 
nated members only, and \vhile they had 
done excellent work, and had tried, to tbe 
best of bheir ability and judgment, to place 
the viewB of the ludian people before the 
Council, yel something more was desired. It 
was uecessary that the Secretary of State 

f 

should be kept in intirnate touch with the 
trend of public opinion in India. Men who 
were connected wibh the administration and 
were brought up in the service, vvere debarred 
by the virtue of the rules of that very service 
from attending political meetings, and thereby 
• obtaining the clear insight which was neces- 
sary for them to adequabely represenb Indian 
opinion, Representatives were reguired who 
had been, so to speak, behind the scenes, and 
men wbo had been brought up solely in the 

administrative groove. They wanted ou the 

•Council men in touch wibh public feeling 
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and acquainted witb public sentiment and 
public opinion, and therefore in a posifcion 
to put before tbe Secretary of State view& 
whicb men connected witb tbe service 
could not possibly do. How were tbey 
to secure representatives of tbe cbaracter? 
Their suggestion was tbat tbe only possible 
\vay was to introduce tbe principle of 
election. Önce tbey got elected members on 
tbe Council, tbey vvould bave representatives 
wbo would be responsible for tbe people of 
India, and wbo woald not secure re-election if 
their work had not proved satisfactory. The 
proposal he had first to submit was tbat tbe 
Council should consist of a minimum number of 
nine members—one-third of wbom should be 
elected Indians. Tbe principle of election had 
already been recognised över and över again in 
regard to this Council. More tban one attempt 
had been made to reform it, and on every 
occasion tbe principle of election had been 
recognised; but the' difficulty was to form tbe 
electorate. He quite agreed tbat tbat presented 
great difficulty in times göne by, but to-day 

they had already got an electorate in India 
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which had been working for a number of years. 
He could best illustrate it by describing wbat 
occurred in the Presidencies of Bombay, 
Madras or Bengal wbich sent tbeir repre- 
sentatives to the Imperial Council. In the last 
two elections they had taken place under tbe 
new Council Act, and even before, tbey had 
chosen their representatives in Bombay to the 
Imperial Council in this way. The non-official 
members of the Local Council elected those 
whom they sent to tbe Imperial Council. 

Thus they had a ready-made electorate in 
the elected members of the Provincial Coun- 
cils. Those elected members could choosethe 
members to represent them on the Imperial 
Council. He thought that would prove a 
most satisfactory electorate. It would secure 
the choice of really representative men. The 
System had already obtained a certifîcate from 
eminent oj05cials in India, like Sir Guy Fleet- 
wood "VVilson, and the late and the present 
Yiceroy. As to the character of the Council, 
his suggestion wa8 that it should be advisory 
and not administrative. It had been given 
out that the portfolio System wa8 to be 
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introduced. He thoughli that would be fatal 
and dangerous. İt would mean duplicating fcbe 
Liiachinery and redııcing the Secretary of 
State to a mere figure-head. If each man 
was to be placed in charge of a portfoiio, 
and if he was to be necessarily connected with 
the adrninistration, it would mean that a man 
who had retired from the service in İndia, 
would be called upon to dispose of matters 
which were the subject of complaint against 
the very class from vvhich he was drawu. 
Hitherto, the Secretary of State had not only 
dealt with matters of detail, hut also with 
matters of principle and policy. It was in the 
fitness of thiügs that there should be anta- 
goııism betvveen the official and the nou- 
official views on tbese questions—questions, 
for instance, such as the separation of the 
Executive from the Jadiciary—or the exten- 
sion of Eleraentary Education or the Press 
Act. The Secretary of State, consequently, 
when tbese matters came before him would 
be unable to hear both sides of the question 

if he had nothing but the official element 

surrounding him. They waated the Secretary 
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of State to be made the real master of tbe 
situation. Tbey wanted him to be placed in 
possession of tbe real facts on both sides. 
Of course, ulbirnately, tbe decision rested with 
him. The fiili Couucil, as tbey küew, migbt 
come to a unaniıoous conclusion on a parti- 
cular subject wbicb the Secretary of State 
migbt not accept, for he had very 
wide povvers. He furtber submitted that 
no distinction sbould be made between tbe 
Indian members of the Council and tbeir 
■colleagues. If any was made they would 
be demoralizing not oaly tbe vvhole Council 
but the Indian members as well. It bad also 
been suggested tbat if tbey had tbe portfolio 
System, tbey would not be able to get 
Indian members of the Council witb tbe 
reguisiüe experieuce of administration in ludia, 
and, therefore, the Indian members would 
not be able properly to discbarge tbeir 
duties, if placed in cbarge of a portfolio. It 
was next suggested tbat tbe period of appoint- 
ment sbould be five years. Wbile it was 

necessary to bave men witb experience in 

administration, it wa8 equally necessary to 
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have men who could place the public point of 
view before the Secretary of State. It was 
proposed that one-third of the Council should 
consist of the official class, one-third of thfr 
non-ofRcial class, and the remaining one-third 
should be men of merit and ability in public- 
life in United Kingdom unconnected with 
the Indian administration- This third would 
hold the balauce between the two other 
sections* They would bring to bear upon 
the deliberations of the Council that in- 
dependent judgment which was so charac- 
teristic of public men in thiscountry. If these 
proposals were accepted, they would have a 
Council composed of three different groups— 
each specialising in a different branch, but ali 
helping the deliberations of the Council över 
which the Secretary of State presided. The 
Secretary of State for India, to wbatever poli- 
tical party he belonged, had always been an 
eminent British statesman \vho had done his 
best for India; but even the best of men 
reguired some kind of control and check. The 

Secretary of State, no doubt, was responsible 

to Parliament and the British public in 
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theory, but in practice really he waB not res- 
ponsible; and what was finally suggested was 
thafc his salary should be placed upon the 
British estimates. In that case they would 
bave real effective control by Parliament. 

INDIANS IN SOUTH AFEICA. 

Passing to dİBCUss the position of the 
Indians in the various parts of the British 
Empire, Mr. Jinnah said that no other subject 
had 80 deeply stirred the minds of the people 
of India. They had ahvays understood that 
they were members of the British Empire, 
but at this momeot they were being denied 
the rights and privileges of British citizenship. 
Kecent events in South Africa had created 
intense feeling which was only alleged by the 
wise and statesmanlike pronouncement of Lord 
Hardinge; and the action of the Viceroy, 
supported as it had been, by British minis- 
ters and by the British Parliament, had 
made a deep impression in the hearts of the 
people of India. 
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STATEMENT İN “ LONDON TIMES”, 1914. 

India is perJıa 2 )s the onlıj memher of tlıe- 
British Eînjyire withoxıt any real reyresenta- 
tion^ and the only civilized coııntry in the 
world t hat has no real sıjstem of represen’ 
tative government. 

The news of the intention of reform and 
reoraanisİDg the Council of the Secretary 
of State for India raised great hopes amongst 
the people of India, and a very moderate and 
reasonable demand was put forward that 
one-third of the total nuınber of the Council 
should be Indian members, to be elected or 
chosen by ballot by the elected members of 
the various Legislative Councils in India. 
This demand was embodied in the resolutions 
that were passed by two of the most represen- 
tative and the greatest organisations of public 
opinion in India— viz.^ the Indian National 
Congress and the All-India Moslem League— 
at their sessions last Christmas. Further the 
Indian National Congress, in response to» 
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the expres8 desire of Lord Crewe, who was 
good enough to say that he would welcome 
any eriticisin or fresh ideas which might be 
brought forward on the subject, sent a depu- 
tation which waited on hira lasfc month, whea 
I had the bonortoplace ıny views before hirn. 

Now that the Bili to amend the lavvs as to 
the Council of India has been introduced and 
göne tbrough its first reading, I cannot but 
say that the provisions contained tberein are 
most disappointing, and I feel sure that that 
is how the people of India will receive it. 
What) hope can ıneasures like this inspire in 
the people of India who are looking forward to 
bigger and more substantial reform in time 
to come when in matters such as the reform 
of the Council of the Secretary of State for 
India, which is, af ter ali, more advisory in its 
character than anytbing else, the jııst propo- 
sals of the deputation appointed by the Indian 
National Congress have not been accepted. 

SELECTİON OE ELECTION. 

First of ali, there will be only two Indian 
members, and not one-third of the totaî num- 
ber; the minimum number being seven and 
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the maximum ten; so the demand for fchree 
Indiao members İ8 rejecfced. 

Secondly, the Bili denies the election of the 
ladian members for ali practicable purposes. 
The Secretary of State for India, under the 
provisions of the Bili, shall select Indian 
members from amongst the persons whose 
names appear on the list of persons domiciled 
in India, chosen for the purpose by members 
(other than the official members) of the Legis- 
lative Councils, the Governor-General, Gover- 
nors, Lieutenant Governors and the ühief 
Commissioner, in such manner, subject to such 
conditions and restrictions and in such number 
as may be prescribed by regulations tobemade 
by the Secretary of State for India in Council 
or by directions issued by the Secretary of State 
thereunder. 

Now, there is no doubt that what appears 
at the tirst blush on paper to be some şort 
of principle of election is for ali practical 
purposes illusory; and the so-called list, or, 
to put it in other words, panel, is to be 
formed by the choice of non-official members 
of various Councils. This sounds as if the 
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•officials will have no voice in the choosing of 
the list or fche forming of fcbe panel, but any- 
one who knows the actual constitution of the 
various Legislative Councils will see at önce 
that the non-official members means elected 
as well as members nominated by the Govern¬ 
ment in various parts of India (that is the 
officials in the country), and there is a large 
number of such members in various Councils 
who are bound in the very nature of things 
to follovv the behest of the official class and 
this class of nominated members will have 
a very potent voice in the formafcion of 
the panel, to say nothing of a certain 
■element of even elected members who will 
not be able to exercise free and indepen- 
dent judgment for personal reasons. The 
'Consequence of this will be that a large 
number will get on to that list or panel who 
would be püre creatures of the official classes 
and not the representatives of the people, and 
this might be worse, if the rules, regulations, 
-conditions and restrictions mentioned in the 

Bili are not most carefully framed. Therefore, 

"w^hat appears on paper to be a list of men 
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chosen by the people will be so ia name oaly 
nay, worse, because at present the Indian 
merobers are nominated, wbereas ıınder the 
Bili it will be said that they are the representa- 
tives of the people, although the selection 
of the Secretary of State for ludia might fail 
on those of the list who may be püre creatııres 
of the official class. 

A REAI)Y-MADE ELECTORATE. 

If the principle of election is to be accepted, 
why whittle it away by adopting the rnost 
circuitous and cluınsy methods? By far the 
simplest way is to form an electorate which 
İ8 ready-made consisting of ali the elected 
members of the various Councils referred to in 
the Bili, and let them elect the Indian 
representatives by ballot. If there is any fear 
of any undesirable man being elected, for 
whichIdo not think there is the slightest 
ground, I ‘should be willing, if necessary, to 
give the Secretary of State for India, who is 
always an eminent statesman whichever parby 
he belongs to, the power to veto it and 
direct a fresh election in that particular 
case; but anything short of this will, I 
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feel sure, not satisfy the people of India. 
With regard to the other provisions of the 
Bili, it is not very clear as to exactly what 
is intended, because iu introducing the Bili 
Lord Crewe did not make any stateıuent; but 
as far as my reading of the clauses goes, I 
think there is no desire to create a portfolio 
System. If this be so, then the alarm that 
was caused in India last year owiûg to t be 
pronouncement of Lord Crewe, which lent 
colour to that impression, will, no doubt, be 
dispelled. 

However, I think that the other clauses 
require some further explanation before one 
can deal withthe provisions contained therein, 
and, therefore, I do not propose to say any- 
thing about them now, but it is most iraport- 
ant to see that proper rules and regulations 
are framed as contemplated by the Bili— 
{Times). 
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The foUoîüing is the text of the speech 
■ delivered hy the Hon. Mr. M. A. Jinnah at a 
meeting held in Bombay in May, 1915, to 
commemorate the life and great loorJc of 
Mr. Gokhale tühen moving the resohdion 
reading as :— 


“ That this meebing resolves that a suitable 
memorial or memorials be raised to commemo¬ 
rate the life and great work of Mr. Gokhale 
and tbat a Committee with power to add to 
their number be appointed to collect subscrip- 
tions and to take ali necessary measures in that 
behalf.” 

This resolution which I have just read to 
yon as for its object the practical way in which 
we can raise a memorial befitting the great life 
and work of Mr.-Gokhale. I feel confident 
that Bombay will rise to the occasion and will 
show her signal mark of appreciation of the 
^ork of such a patriot in a manner which will 
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do credit to him as well as to fche cifcy of Bom- 
bay that claims to be “ Urbs Prima in indis.’' 
We mourn bhe death of Mr. Gokhale so deeply 

wibh the rest of India that I have no words at 

♦ 

my comınand to adequately express our deep 
sorrow and grief. He waH respected by the 
Mahomedans and the Hindus alike and trust- 
edby both. He had endeared himself to ali 
India by his single-mindedness of purpose, 
his earnestness and zeal with which he 
worked and his absolute devotion to the cause 
of India as a whole. He was of labe looked 
upon as an all-India man, if such an 
eıpression is permissible. He was a great 
polifcical rishi, a masber of the finance of 
India and the greatesb Champion of education 
and sanifcabion. He was a fearless crifcic and 
opponent of the measures of Government and 
the administration of the country, but in ali 
his action and utterances he was guided by 
reason and true moderation. Thus he was a 
help toGovernment and sourceof great strength 
and support to the cause of the people. One 

of the greatest lessons that his life and work 

teach one is the example of what one single 
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individaal can achieve> how povverfully and 
materially he can help and guide the destinies 
of his country and his people, and from 
\vhom how millions can derive true lead 
and inspiration to illustrate this, I have but 
only to refer to the South African question 
v/hicb stirrcd the whole of India under his 
lead. Personally I have had the honour of 
being one of the colleagues of Mr. Gokhale in 
the Imperial Council far some years, and to 
ine it was always a matter of pride and pJea- 
sure to listen to him and often follow his lead. 
The whole Council, offîcials and non-officials, 
had the greatest respect and regard for him. 
His loss is difficult to rnake up. It is alrnost 
irreparable. To mark our appreciation of him 
ali we can do now, that the hand of Provideuce 
has taken him away from us, is to pray that 
his mighty soul may rest in peace, and raise a 
memorial to his life and great work worthy of 
that great statesman and true patriot, who 
has passed avvay. Mr. Gokhale has left mil- 
lions behind him to mourn his death, but to 

A ' 

millions his life and work will be a source of 
education, example and inspiration, specially to 
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Young India. Önce addressing the students iu 
England he advised them fco keep their faces 
toward8 India always no ınafcfcer where tbey 
work iike fche Japanese who ahvays has his 
face tONvards ^‘Nipon.” Now let me not forget 
that while we have gabhered here to-day to 
)ûourn his death, and while the whole of 
India is doing the sarne for the past few days 
what musb be the feeling of sorrovv and grief 
of those who are related to him to whom he was 
nearest and dearest, specially the daughters 
whom he leaves behind to mourn the death of 
such a noble power. To them I can say with 
absolute assurance our deepest and fuliest 
sympathies go out in their great moment of 
grief. May they have the fortitude to bear 
such a loss. 
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A 'ptıblic meeting was held on tlıe 28th Jnney 
1913, at tlıe Caxton Hail, Westminster, to 
discnss a scheme for tlıe estahlishnıent of 
Central Association and tliat in London for 
Indian students. Mr. H. N. Lall prcsided. 

The Hon. M. A. Jiaoah, in moving the 
resolutiion as under, spoke as follows:— 

This meeting of the Indian students in the 
United Kingdom resolves that a Central society 
called theLondon Indian Association be formed 
with the followiog aims and objects: (1) To 
maintain and foster unity, and to strengthen 
and encourage friendship between the Indian 
students in the United Kingdom by providing 
various opportnnities for social intercourse, 
and interchange of thought and ideas by 
holding (a) debates and discussions on various 
subjects of interest,'(ü)) social gatherings, and 
(c) by acguiring a club-house: (2) Provided 
that this association does not take any part in 
actual and administrative politics. 
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Mr. Jinnah said he had spenfc five or 8İx 
years as a student İd this couDtry, and was 
DOW an annual visitor. He had done his beşti 
to make himself acguainfced wifch bhe feelings 
of Jndian students, and had been sfcruck by one 
remarkable circumstance, they were sufferİDg 
it seemed to bina, from \vhat he rnight cali the 
bane of India. The caste system—a systeın 
which, admirable though it rnight have beeu 
when iûitiated, 'was now respoosible for the 
backwardness of their country. In England, 
they had set up a dozen such societies, but they 
lack one thing—a Central organisation where 
they could meet together and form frieud- 
ship. He had found general sympathy with the 
idea. The position of the Indian students in 
this country was one without a parallel. 
They came to England when betvYeen the ages 
of 18 and 23; they were totally separated from 
their relatives and friends; they were away 
from the influence of their elders; they had 
no one to guide them. The Indian student 
class was typically representative of the 

best the country could produce, and their 
action and conduct were inflicted upon their 
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country at hoıne. They were, so to speak, the 
custodiaüs of the reputation of India. 
Unfortunately just now, so far as the British 
public \vas concerned, they had not a good 
name. Instead of conducting themselves 
merely as students and learning ali theycould 
of the civilization which the British people 
had taken oenturies to build up they had been 
tempted to use strong language and take 
fitrong action in political qae'stiüû. It ınay 
be asked why should their liberty be restricted 
because of the acts of one or tvvo mad men 
among them ? He agreed that their liberty 
ought not to be restricted; but he would 
reınind them that they were scarcely conıpe- 
tent as yet wiüh the political problem present- 
ed by their country. Nobody appreciated 
raore than he did ; the honesty of their purpose 
or the patrıotisrn vvhich had induced them to 
do what they had done; but it was time for 
them seriously to consider their position. 
To take part in politics would simply be to 
injure their position as students. It wa8 in 

the light of these views that there was no 

proposal to inciude among the objects of the 
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Central association participation in politics, 
Neither did they propose that itshould be the 
duty of the organisation to watch över and 
safeguard the particular interests of Indian 
students in Greab Bribain. They abstained 
from that deliberately, because they did not 
want to coıne into contlicb with the authorities 
in any way. They could not for instance, 
uüdertake tolight the case of a student refused 
adınission to an Inu of Conrt or a (Jniversity 
College. They kaow that the Executivc had 
agents in India vvho sccured the fullest possible 
iuformatiou as to students, and altbough the 
information might be wrong it was utterly im- 
possible for any association to take up the case 
of a student unless it could ha ve egually 
elîective rneans of obtaining knowledge of the 
student’s history. Theyİnight ask him: \Vhafc 
then vvas the proposed association to do ? 
They were, in the tirst place, going to get rıd 
of the exclusivene 38 vvhich was the outcome 
of having many different clubs and societies, 
and they were going to develop the opportuni- 

ties Tor a vvider national Outlook. By com- 

munion one with another, by the exchange ot 
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ideas, they \vould come betfcer to understand 
one anobher; they would get broader views, 
they would widen their outlook, and fit tbeın- 
selves for the more responsible dufcies whicb 
would fail 00 them when they returned home. 
Today in India the men who were taking. 
the most active part in polifcics were men 
who were educated in England and had 
returned home to serve their country. The 
students of yesterday were the active poli- 
ticians of to-day. By ali means let them' 
mix with the English people and make 
friends among them. But let them make it 
their first duty while they were in this 
country to meet and understand their own 
countrymen. It was their presence in England 
that gave them opportunity of coming intO' 
contact with others from ali parts of India. 
If they loved their country, as he was sure 
they did, they would make this sacrifice. At 
the same time, the proposed association 
would give them an opportunity of debating 
subjects in which ali were interested. He did 

not ask them to eschew political discussion» 

They would be at liberty to discuss ideas of 
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them, but they must not think of sending the 
resolutions tbcy agreed upon to the Press or 
to high Government officials as the view8 of 
their association. Finally, they hoped in due 
time to be able to establish a club house—a 
permanent house for studeats of the future 
as of to-day, and he believed that if they 
showed their worth, if they \vent on the lines 
he was suggesting, there wouldbe no difficulty 
as to tindİDg the necessary mouey. They 
must not give the Government cause to tako 
precautionary measures, and they must 
observe a high code of honor and morality in 
this country; they should abandon strong 
language and hysterical ideas, become earnest 
workers and aerious thinkers, and then they 
could hope to go back home as great mission- 
^ries in the cause of progress. 
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Ai a meeting of the. Bombay Müslim 
Sfydents' Union on the 13th Fcbruary, 1915, 
Mr. M. A. Jinnak, deliveriııg the inavgural 
address, said :— 

The mere fact that this Union was formed 
was a distinefc sign of progress so far as 
fehe Mahomedans were concerned. Their 
constitution was admirable and he congra- 
tulated them on the support they had been 
able to secure and the results they had so 
far aclîieved. But he asked them to remernber 
that though it might be an easy thing to form 
an association, it was not always easy to work 
one. He always took the greatest interest in 
students, and, therefore, when the Secretary 
asked him to say a few words at this meeting 
he gladly accepted the invitation. Continuing, 
Mr. Jinnah said, one of the foremost things 
they had to bear in mind was the value of 
discipline. If they wanted to make this Union 
ugeful, they must go through regular discipline 
in ali they did in conneetion with it, so that it 
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might be useful to them in bhe vviderlife which 
awaited them when their student days were 

över, 

WANTED ÜNITY ANÜ GOOD-WILL. 

The secoûd poiot he wished to emphasise 
was that if their association was going to be 
buiit on a permanent fouudation, they must 
learn to practice self-reliance. Then agaia 
one of their chief objects sbould ahvays be 
co-operation, unity and good-wilI, not ouly 
among the different sections of Mahomedans 
but also between the Mabomedan and other 
coınrnunities of this country. (Loud Applause). 
As citizens they would have to share the 
burden of \vork, wben their student days were 
över, vvith other comnmnities, and it would be 
therefore better if they started at the earliest 
possible opportuüity to try to understand the 
other comtuunities. That vvould be the surest 
way of progress in the country, and tbere were 
sure signs of this progress. But there was 
one thing which must be realised by every 
thinking person as essentiaL If progress was 
to be made, it wouid not be by dissensions, 
Unity was absolutely essential to progress. 
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He earnesbiy appealed to them fco do away 
wifch dissensions wifch ali theirmighfc. 

"BE A TBÜE PATEIOT." 

Then again iü was necessary feo setfcle the 
course of their owü progress. The preseat 
System of education was not exacbly oae that 
led to that road. But nobvvithsbauding ali 
difficulties, he asked them to bear in mind one 
thing, namely, that everyone of them should 
be a true patriot. (Loud applause). Tbey tuust 
ımderstand the current afîairs of the country. 
They often heard peoplesaying that they took 
no interest in politics. For himself, he could 
not understand an educated man saying he 
could take no interest in politics. Politics had 
in some quarters assumed a definition that was 
anything but true. It did not necessarily mean 
agitation, A man could take interest in 
politics without participating in agitation. 
And even if a man did take part in agitation 
it did not mean that he wanted to pull down 
the government- He did not advocate etu- 
dents taking an active part in politics, but 
he urged that theymust, as early as possible, 
take an interest in and understand politics, 
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In India politics had become fche life-blood of 
tbe people (applause) and it was therefore no 
use tbeir sbutting their eyes to it. In conclu- 
sion be said they ınust work tbe Studeots’ 
Union in such a raanner that this mernbership 
would convey tbe idea of refined gentlernım of 
great principles and convictions, of upright 
men passionately fond of their country, of 
men wbo, \vhen they finisbed tbeir student 
days, would erıter upon tbeir wider life witb 
tbe detenniaation of carrying out tbose 
principles and convictions and standing by 
and following tbem even at great sacrifice. 
(Loud applause). 
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HAKDINGE. 

A jmhiic meeiingwas lıeld ıınder iJıe joint 
ansjnces of thfi Bombay Branches of the Home 
Bule Leagııe, (Hly^ 1917), at the Morarji 
Goculdas Hail, Gavel Street, Bombay, to ])ass 
a resolution of confulence in Lor d Hardinge- 
The Ho?i‘ Mr. M- A. Jinnah presided and there 
was a large attendance. 

Tbe President said :—This • meeting wa.s 
called, as they knew, for tbe pnrposc of record- 
ing their confîdence in Lord Hardinge. Be- 
fore he addressed theın on this subject he 
must express to the membei’s of the League 
his siocere thanks for the hooour they had 
done him by electing him their President. 
Tarning to the subject he said they must 
have read in the papers the statement vvbich 
Lord Hardinge had rnade in the House of 
Lords and he (the speaker) was sure they ali 
■vvould agree with him that he conveyed the 
universal feeling on the part of educated 
India that Lord Hardinge’s appeal had entered 
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deeply into their hearts. (Applause). Lord- 
Hardinge had appealed, for a verdiofc on his 
adminisfcrafcion, uot only fco Brifeish pııblic 
opioioo but also to Indian public opinion. 
(Applause). He (Lord Hardinge) had said 
thafc lûdia had been bled white to help tbe 
allies and tbat it was India wbo3e help at a 
most critical moment of the war, saved Burope. 
(Applause). He (the speaker) \vas sure he was 
voiciüg the feeling not only of this meeting 
but also of tbe general public that it was due 
to the fact of there being a statesman of Lord 
Hardinge’s character and a Viceroy of his 
calibre, who held the confidence of the people 
of this country and who uuderstood the puisc 
of the public of India, tbat it had been possible 
to send tbe troops to Brance at a most critical 
stage of tbe war; and it was Lord Hardinge 
alone that could have achieved what he did 
then by sending the troops. In his own words 
India was ‘‘ bled white ” and sııbmitted to ali 
sacrifices without a ınurmur at that critical 
time. Why was it, the speaker asked, that 

even now India was willing to bleed white 

without a murmur ? It was because they had 
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had a Viceroy who shared in their sorrows 
and who shared in their joys, (applause), who 
understood the hearts of the people of this 
counfcry, and who held liberal and generous 
ideas about their national progrcss. It was 
therefore that they met there that affcernoon 
to show their confidence in Lord Hardinge. 

THEN AND NOW. 

He (the speaker) could not help striking 
this üote that while they had a Viceroy like 
Lord Hardiüge at tbac juncture and that 
while to-day also lodia was in the same frame 
of rniüd as she was then and \vas ready to 
ınake any sacrifices that she might be called 
upon to make for the British Bmpire, (ap¬ 
plause), stili it \vas an unfortunate thing that 
a policy of repression was now being pursued 
in various provinces. It was unfortunate that 
not only a policy of repression was pro* 
nounced and carried out by the different pro- 
vincial pro-consuls but also it wa3 stili more 
regrettable that the present Viceroy was 
..maintaining a studied silence in the cloudy 
regions of Simla when India was stirred to 
dts very depths. fle hoped these humble 

I 
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words of his would penetrate the cloudy 
regions of Simi a and reach the ears of the 
Viceroy, who should understand that India 
was really true and loyal to the Empire. 
(Applause). 
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At a croıvded rnass meeihıg convened nnder 
tlıe auspices of the Bombay Preüdency As^ocia- 
iion on SOtlı July^ 1917, tlıe Hon. Mr. M. A. 
Jinnah, ıvlıo presided, addressiny tlıe assembly, 
sald :— 

This Public Meefcing of the citizeus of 
Bombay is called to espress its emphatic 
protest against the actions and policy of some 
of the Proviucial Governments in India and 
against the Government of India for al]owing 
such actions to be taken and such a policy to 
be pursued and remaining studiously silent, 
while the country at large is stirred to its 
very depth. Ladies and Gentleınen, it seems 
obvious that, if we accept the policy of the 
Government, ali constitutional and lawful 
agitatioa will, in eÖect, be stopped, that the 
freedom of speech and the press and the right 
of Public meeting under the British flag is 
henceforth to be regulated by the arbitrary 
judgment and decision of a Provincial Gover- 
nor or Government, that the Executive are to 
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decide what is lawful and constitutional propa¬ 
ganda wifchout reference to the Courfcs of Justica 
of His Majesty the King-Emperor. Is this the 
aim and object of those who are responsible 
for the actions of the Provincial Government ? 

It is said that we are to put out of our 
thoughts entirely the early grant of Self- 
Government to India, that we are not going 
to get anything like the reforms formulated 
and sancbioued bythe IndianNationalCongress 
and the All-India Moslem League last 
Decernber at Lucknow to be given edect to at 
the close of the War, that we must be content 
\vith snıall minör reforms which the Bureau- 
cracy have rccornmended though w9 are not 
yet eveu accorded the srnall mercy of knovving 
what they are—that we are not to raise 
expectatious in the minds of the people which 
are not going to be fulfilled. We are threaten- 
ed with Government action if we do not obey 
these warüings—and as an earnest thereof 
Mrs. Besant and her co-workers are interned— 
any expression of public opinion recording 
disapproval of the Government action is not 
^esired, In Bengal and Delhi public meetings 
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have bcen stopped already. No\v why is India 
alone of ali other parts of the Empire to be 
nıarked out for silence—and \vhy should we be 
at| this moment subjected to this repressive 
policy ? We are shedding our blood and pour- 
ing our money ııngrudgingly and unstintingiy 
for the defence of the Empire in this War, the 
very basis of which is to preserve the liberty 
and freedom of people of various countries. İs 
the Bureaucracy of India blind ? Have they 
lost their reason to treat loyal India at this 
juncture in this manner ? İt is a mistake. It 
showH an utter waDt of wisdom and statesman- 
ship. What is His Excellency the Viceroy 
Lord Chelmsford doingP His silence at this 
moment is ınost ominous and worse than the 
most drastic repressive actions already adopted 
and enforced by some of the Provincial 
Governments. 

PROTEST AGAİNST INTERNMENTS. 

We protest against the internments of 
Mrs. Besant and her co-workers not only 
on principle, but also because it is an 
attempt to intern the Home Kule or Self- 
Government Scheme of reforms framed and 
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adopted conjointly by the Indian National 
Congress and the All-India Moslem League 
at Lucknow. We declare thafc we stand by 
that Sobeme unswervingly and unflinchingly^ 
and we sball do ali that lies in ourpower for 
its realisation at the close of the War. We 
protest against the methods adopted and 
attempts that are made, to silence the people 
of India from carrying on their constitutional 
agitation. We feel that Grovernment are blind 
to the real public opinion in the country 
regarding the Beforra Sobeme passed at 
LuckQOw; and are entirely misled and pursu- 
ing a policy which is fraught with most seriou& 
consegnences. Ic havS already led the people- 
to earnestly coasider vvhether they should not 
adopt the principle and methods of Passive 
Besistance. 

AN UNPRECEDENTED AND A MOST 
UNFORTÜNATE SITÜATION. 

The present political situation is unprece- 
dented and most unfortunate; it has cast the 
gravest responsibiliby upon the leaders, the 
people and the Government alike, which 
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reguires the raosti carefal and immediate afcten- 
tion of U8 ali. Let us not try to rûuddle through 
as usual. The tirnesaredifferent and changed. 
We require ab önce a clear and definite enuncia- 
tion of the poiicy of the Government. W 0 
require bhab the confideuce of the people in 
the Government which has been so severely 
shaken wibhin the past bhree monbhs should 
be resüored ab önce to euable to vvin this 
war> which has been our ürab and foremost 
considerabion throughoub this long and vveary 
struggle which has been going on for nearly 
three years. Tbe people of India are ansious 
to help onward the progress of bheir country 
and are earnestlv endeavouring to attain the 
status of a Self-Goveruing Member of the 
Bmpire ab an early date; but it is really a folly 
to bhink thab because of thab they are not 
loyal to the Empire. For the miuter of thab 
I say thab educabed Indiaus are as loyal to the 
Crown and the Empire as any Jünglishman is. 
I trusb that sbabesmen of ıhe calıbre of the 
Prime Minister, Mr. Lloyd George, and the 
Secretary of State for India, Mr. Monr.aga, 
who are ab the head of the Government of 
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Englaad and India, will nofc allow this situation 
to assume a stili more serious character. 

In tbe belief and faith thac British sbates- 
manship has not corne to the point of ubter 
bankruptcy, I appeal to it on bebalf of tbis 
ıneeting that they shoald not lose aoy time in 
making a declaration of policy for making 
India a Self-Governing Mernber of the British 
Ernpire at an early date, and order the reversal 
-of tbe recent repressive policy, in response to 
the public opİDİon whicb is uneguivocal and 
^mphatic throngbout the country. 
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HOME KULE. 

At a meeting lıeld under tlıe aus'pices of the 
Allahahad Home Bnle Leagııe on Octoher,. 
1917, the HoıChle Mr, Jinnah said :— 

I wish to say why it was that I joiued 
the Home Kule League. When representations 
weremade and resolutions passed year after 
year by the National Congress \vhen their de- 
mands were pressed last year in that carefully 
drafted memorandum of the 19 members of the- 
Imperial Council, it wassaid that that wasonly 
the demand of a few educated agitators and 
lawyers, but that the masseS were not ready for 
any such reform. İt was to meet that attack 
which wa8 made in this country as well as in 
England, it was to remove that misrepresenta- 
tion that they resolved that tbere sbould be 
an educative propaganda and that they sbould 
reach the masses and put the verdict of the 
masses not only before the bureaucracy but 
before the democracy of Great Britain and I 
am happy to fînd not less than 10,000 persons 
(Cries of ‘ more than 10,000’) have come here 
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for the purpose of vindicating feheir daim, to 
Qhow that not only a few educafced agitators 
and lawyers bufc fche masses wanfeed fchis 
reform. By pressiog their demand they had 
brought about a distincfc aod definite change 
in the policy of Grovernment. I do nob 
wish touse an expression wbich had been used 
that the Grovernment had cliınbed down, 
but I will say that the G-overnment were 
convincedthat the people of India were not 
going to toierabe the present sbate of adminis- 
tration, and they demanded a substantial share 
in the administration of the country, and his 
Majesty’s Government had definibely decided 
to send Mr. Montagu to this country. He 
was Corning here to see whab was the force 
behiüd the demauds that they made in the 19 
members’ memorandum and the Congress- 
League scheme. We have to face Mr. 
Montagu and bhree powerful opponents in 
this country, and I want you to be pre- 
pared for that. Those three opponents 

are firstly our bureaucracy. As Mr. Tilak 

pointed out, the bureaucracy had enjoyed a 

tnonopoly of power in the administration of 
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the couDtry. It wa8 Datural that fchey were' 
unwilling to part with it, The second class 
of opponeDts are the members of the Aoglo- 
lodian commercial community who had enjoy- 
ed the moDopoly of commerce and exploited 
this country for now över two centuries. What 
did this community mean when they said, 
that they had a stake in this country ? What 
was their stake ? They said that they had 
invested a large amount of Capital in this 
country. Only the other day I wastrying to 
find out the total British Capital invested ali 
över the world and I found that the total 
British Capital so invested was roughly 1,700 
millions. Out of this only 300 millions were 
invested in British India, and a large part was 
invested in countries where the English people 
had novoicein the government: such as Bussia, 
Japan, Persia, Argentine, ete. And yet we 
were told that so long as the 300 millions re- 
mained invested here they, the sons of the soil, 
who hadgot their hpmes, their property, every- 
thing here, sbould remain under the control of 
the bureaucracy for ever, I say this is a 
fictitious argument. This is an argument 
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whicb İS intended to avoid the issue. I do 
not adrnibthat that Capital would be in danger. 
Nobody asked for any revolutionary changes 
in the administratiou of the country. It is 
an absolute bumbug and shaın to say that if 
the reforms we demand were granted then 
Britisb Capital bere vvould not be secure. Then 
tbere was a third element; unfortıınately again 
a monopoly, that was the military. I am 
very glad—I acknowledge freely—that His 
Majesty’s Government had decided to throw 
öpen the commissioned ranks to the sons of 
the country, but tuere again, as Mr. Tilak put 
it, that admission must be a real one and not 
a 8hadowy one. They are our opponents 
and I would ask every one of you to be 
ready and do ali that lies in your power and 
be prepared to convince Mr. Montagu and 
demolisb these monopolies. 
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Under tlıe joint ausjnces of the Branches of 
the Home Bide Leagne a public meeting was 
lıcld in Shantaravds Chaıvl^ in Novembcr 1917 
the Hon. Mr. M. A. din nah jrresiding. The 
subject was ''The Present European Agitatümf 
and there ıvas a very large gathering :— 

The Cbainnan said fchey vvere met to hear 
three promiueut citizens \vho vvould address 
them on the question of the European agita- 
tion in this conntıy. Referriug to various 
statements which had appeared in the 
‘‘Statesman” and other papers, Mr. dinnab 
said: I really do not understaud what they 
mean. It only shovvs that they are absolutely 
ignorant of the demanda that we are making. 
If they only understood what was the sobeme 
of reforms adopted hy the Congress and the 
AlITndia Moslem Leagne I am (]uite sure 
they wonld never advance such futile argu- 
ments. What I for myself would like to know 
froıu the Anglo-Indian comınunity in this 
country is this. They admit that reforms 
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<mu8tı be introduced but they must be consti- 
tutional, they must be reasonable and they 
must be gradual. What I waat to know is : 
What are the reforıns which they propose to 
introduce into this country ? We have not 
heard aaything yet about it. There is one 
more word which I vvould like to say before 
I introduce the first speaker. Lord Syden- 
ham, that reactionary who enjoyed the 
hospitality of this country and earned a 
fat salary from the cofîers of its exchequer, 
has been carryiug on an agitation (Ories of 
Sharne) which is discreditable to duuy man. He 
says as soon as the rnasses, for whom \ve are 
the trustees, are fiji for Self-G-overnment, we 
shall instantly hand över the Government to 
the people. Well, Gentlemen, ali I can say is 
this. WheQ the rnasses are fit for Self-Gövern- 
ment they will not go to Lord Sydenham for 
Self-Government. That is my answer to Lord 
Sydenham. 

The first speaker in the programme to-day 
is Mr. Bomanji who; as you know, is one of our 
'strongest pillars. (Obeers). It was Mr. Bomanji 
who gave us the munifioent gift of one lakh of 
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rupees at a critical moment. He is not a 
lawyer like myself, but is a comınercial magnato 
and the reply to the European coramercial 
cornmunity should come from him and you 
will hear when he addresses what the reply is. 

CONCLUDING SPEECH. 

Gentlemen, a special feature of to-day’s 
meeting vvhich has struck me is that 
every one of our principal speakers are 
members of the commercial cornmunity 
and it is but in the fibness of tbings that 
to the commercial attack there shall be 
a commercial counter-attack because remem- 
ber that the one tbing that has come 
out very clearly in the discussion vvhich was 
put before you by the various rnerobants of 
position, experience and reputation was this, 
that the Buropeans vvished to maintain the 
commercial monopolyin this country and it is 
up to our merchants like Mr. Bornanji and 
the others who follovved him that that- 
monopoly should not be tolerated in this 
country and it is up to them to fight that 
battle whicb we have beeu fighting ali this 
time for them. The time has come for them- 
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now to come to our rescue and reinforce us with 
tbe power which fche Indian cornmercial world 
possesses at this moment in this country. It 
is only by tbeii’ belp and support that we 
abalı be able to meet our opponents success- 
fully. 

Now I tbauk you very mucb for tbe warm 
receptioıı yougave to tbe voteof tbanks. My 
message to-day is this. I find in tbis meeting 
to-day a number of Musalmaos and I am 
very bappy to see tbem bere. (Cheers.) 

My message to tbe Musa!mana is to join 
bands with your Hindu bretbren. My message 
to tbe Hindus is to lift yourbackward brother 
up. lû that spirit let tbe foundation of tbe 
Home Eule League be consecrated and there 
is Dothing to fear for us. (Loudand continu- 
ed cheers.) 
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In vıoving tlıe folloıuing resolution of tlıe 
"Go^ıgre^is-League Scheme at tlıe sessioıı of tlıe 
All-India Moslem Leagııe lıeld at Galcutta in 
Decemher, 1917, viz : 

{a) That tlıe All-India Müslim League 
records its sense of great satisfaction at tlıe 
announcement ınade htj His Majestıfs Secre- 
tary of State for India in tlıe House of 
Gommons on tlıe 20tlı Augııst, 1917, that tlıe 
policy of His Majestfs Government is ‘‘ that 
of increasing tlıe association of Indians in 
every hranclı of administration and gradnal 
■development of sclf-governing institntions, 
îvitlı a vieiü to progressive realisation of 
Besponsible Government in India as an integ- 
rai par t of tlıe Britislı Empirel' 

(b) That in redemption of tlıe pledge made 
■in tlıe annoıuıcement, “ that sııbstantial steps 
in tlıis direction slıould be taken as soon as 
possiblef tlıe League strongly urges upon tlıe 
■Government the immediate introdaction of a 
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Bili emhoâying tJıe rejorms contained in the 

Congress-League Sclıems of Decemhery 1916f 

as the first step toıvards the realisation of Res- 

ponsihle Government and fix a time limit in 

the statıite itself loitliin lohich complete Res’ 

ponsihle Government shoıdd he estahlished in 

Indiay provided akvays that the principle 

aâeguate and effective representation of Mos’ 

lem community is maâ.e a “ sina qua non ” in 

any scheme of reform^"' the Hoıdhle Mr, 

Jinnah spoke as follotos :— 

Thİ3 is tbe most important resolution of 

ali except the one which related to the release 

of Mr. Mahomed Ali and Mr. Shavvkut Ali. 

The resolution says, in the first instance, that 

we want Eesponsible Government to be esta- 

blished in this country within a period, the 

time limit of which was to be fixed in the 

statute. 1 will explaia to you what this 

means. We ali know that His Majesty’s 
Government made a pronouncement on the 
20th of August. It was the first time in the 
history of India tbat the British Government 
has definitely and clearly declared that the 
goal of British Enle in this country is to 
establish Eesponsible Government. (Hear, 
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hear). But as againsfc that we had got the pro- 
nouncemenfc that it \vould have to’be achieved 
by sucoessive stages, and substantial steps in 
that direction would‘be taken as soon as possi- 
ble. What vve wish to express iü this resolution 
is this, that whatever those stages might be, 
after suhstantial steps were taken in that 
direction, the achievernent of coraplete res- 
ponsible self-governmeot rmıst be within the 
time limit which raust be fixed in the statute 
itself. We might ask why we State this. 
I wish to explain to you why we State that* 
We State that because we do not wish that 
the matter should be left to the caprice or 
the will of the Government, but that we 
want it in their statute. The second part of 
the resolution is that towards that goal a 
definite step should be taken and that step is 
embodied in the resolution that was passed 
at the joiut meeting of the Congress and the 
Moslem League. That scheme had been 
critioised. Many faults have been pointed 
out by our opponents—many defects have 
been pointed out to us by our opponents. 

I wİ8h to say this—and I believe I arn 
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«ıpressing the view.s of the people of India 
—before thera. The first; questiion I wİ8h 
to put before our opponents is tbis. Is India 
to be governed for the good of her people 
or not? I take it that no honest man 
be he Englishman or aay other, would dare 
say that India is not to be governed for the 
good of the people in the first and primary 
instance. If the proposition is sound then 
the next proposition is this. If India is 
to be governed for the good of the people, 
who is to govern India ? Certainly no class, 
no section, no community, but the people 
of this country (hear, hear). I recognise 
ungrudgingiy that the British nation bas 
contributed toward8 what modern India is. 
But I refuse—and I emphatically refuse 
—to say that therefore the English people 
should have monopoly of power here (hear, 
hear). 


A BOGEY. 

M 

It is said that we are going on at a 
tremendous speed, that we are at a minority 

«,nd that it might afterward3 becorae a 
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Hindu Government, I want to give an 
an8wer to that. I particularly wish to address 
my Mahomedan friends on this poiut. Do yon 
think, in the fîrst instance, as to whether it is 
possible that this country could become a 
Hindu Government ? Do you think that. 
Government could be conducted by ballot 
boxes ? Do you think that beoause the Hindus 
are in the majority, therefore they would carry 
on a measure, in the legislative assembly 
and there is an end of it? If seventy millions 
of Mussalmans do not approve of a measure^ 
which is carried by a ballot box, do you 
think that it could be enforced and adminis- 
tered in this country ? (Cries of “ no, no ”) ? 
Do you think that the Hindu statesmen,. 
vvith their intellect, with their past history, 
would ever think of—when they get self- 
government—enforcing a measure by ballot 
box (cries of “no, no”)? Then what is 
there to fear (cries of “ nothing ”). Therefore 
I say to my Moşlem friends not to fear. 
This is a bogey, which is put before you 
by your eoemies (cries of “ hear, hear ”) to* 
frighten you to scare you, away from the 
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oo-operatioa with the Hindus which is 
össential for the establishment of self-govern- 
meat (cries of ‘‘ hear, hear ”). If this country 
is not to be governed by the Hindus, let me 
teli you in the same spirit, it wa8 uot to be 
governed by the Mahomedans either and 
certainly not by the English (cries of “certainly 
not”). It is to be governed by the people 
(cries of “ hear, hear ”) and the sons of this 
country (cries of “ hear, heiir”) and I, standing 
here, I believe that I am voicing the feeling 
of the whole of India—say that what we 
demand is the immediate transfer of the 
sübstautial power of (Tovernment of this 
country (cries of “ hear, hear”) and that is the 
Principal demand of our scheme of reform. 


THE POSITION OF OPPONENTS. 

Do not our opponents understand this ? 
Are they so dull ? Are they so foolish ? Do 
they not understand this demand? Our 
demand is this “you have monopoly in this 
country in the governrnent of this country» 
You have monopoly m this country in the 
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army. You have raoaopoly in the coraraerce 
of bhis coantry.” We are nob going to submib 

bo any of these bhree monopolies. You have 

enjoyed bhem for the last 150 years, but we 

are bired of ib” (crieeof ‘‘ bear, hear”). These 

are bhe argumenbs \vhich are advanced by 

our opponenbs. Tbey mighb look very nice 

on paper, but, believe me that they perfectly 

well understand us, aad ühey have uader- 

stood us, but, as ib is said, none are so bliud 

asthose who won’r. see- That is their posi- 

bion. They woQ’b see. But forbuuately for 

us—I am very giad bo say that the British 

sbabesıneu have realised bhe positiou and the 

Cabiueb, has made aproaouacemeut aad they 

have sent Mr. Moabagu, Secreüary of State 

for ludia, to bhis oouabry wıth a view that he 

should see for himself vvhab the position is. Mr. 

Monbagu is amongsb us and I believe I am 

expressing the uaiversal feelingof the people 

of bhis couabry whea I say this:—We have 

greab faibh in him (cries of “ hear, hear,”) and 

we brusb and hope that he vvili not fail. Ali 

that vve can say now to bhe Government is 
bhis—whea I say Government I do nob mean 
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fî)ureaucırabic Government, but I mean His 
Majesty’s Government in England—that we 
have, after deliberate, careful consideration 
with ali the intelligence and skill that we 
eould possess, produced a scheme and mind 
yon do not say that thisis a perfect scheme, but 
then I challenge any one who can produce a 
perfect scheme. We say here are our proposals 
and np to the present moment in this coun- 
try tbere is nobody, no association and no 
individual that has produced a dılferent scheme 
except Mr. Curtis. I vvili say what I have 
got to say with regard to Mr. Curtis’ scheme, 
'So far as His Majesty’s Government is ccncern- 
ed, I feel this. These are my proposals. At 
the present moment I have no reason of any 
kind wbatsoeverto deviate from this proposal 
a hair’s breadth, because I believe in them. 
Will you produce what is your proposal? 
Will you teli me what you are going to do 
as a substantial step, or substantial steps 
tovvards establishing the complete responsible 
government in this country and if Mr. Montagu 
—it is no use of my saying it, but I must 

say it because I am dealing with the aubject— 
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we are fortauate because Mr. Montagu is one* 

I 

of the ablest sfcatesmen of England to-day. 
pııblisbes his proposals and when he will 
publish his proposals, as he must, because tha& 
has been promised by thatı famous announcc- 
raenfc, and if fchose proposals are better or more 
gubsfcantral or morc in the interest of my 
country, I can giveanassurance toMr. Montagıı 
and to His Majesty’s Government that we are 
not RO foolish as not to accept something of 
which we are convinced that it is better. But 
give me your proposal. Give me time to 
consider and I shall then decide. As far as I 
know—and I believe it is correct—that 
Mr. Montagu vvili probably make his pro- 
nouncement before May or before the end of 
May, (cries of “ hear, hear”). The question 
that 1 want yon to consider to-day is a very 
important one. 

SPECIAL SESBION OF LEAGUE 

StJGGESTED. 

We are passing this resolution, namely, that 
these are our claims of reforms which we 
want. But when these proposals are published 
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%ve must be ready, we must be prepared, at 
that moment to consider those proposals and 
I want fco make before you—as I said in tbe 
Indian National Congress that the Indian 
National Congress should hoid a special 
sessions to consider those proposals—the same 
•suggestion, vvhich I hope and kast you will 
approve of namely that we also ougbt to cali 
a special sessions of the All-India Moslem 
League to consider those proposals. After we 
have considered those proposals and we shall 
do so most \villingly in consultation with 
tbe Indian National Congress and if ever 
that moment arise, as' I hope it will, that 
’tbese two bodies cali tbeir special meetings 
•and wecameto an agreement that tbis is wbat 
we want, tbis is \vhat we agree npon, tben 
after that I take it that the Hindus and 
Mahomedans as one nation will make that 
demand and there will be no going back from it 
(hear, hear). If you think that you are going 
to get political freedom or political liberty 
vvithout some sacritıce, I think you are mis- 

taken (hear, hear), You must remember that 
there are so, maay forces workiag, so many 
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coüflicting elements that exİ8t. You musip 
remember fchat the success or the failure witb 
regard to your demand will depend entirely 
upon yourself, and the question is what yoo; 
are capable of doing. 

THE TWO ESSENTIALS. 

I say you must make up your mind—you 
must determine that vou vvill not be satisfied 
—you wiil never be satisüed with any proposal 
that the Government may publisb unless and 
until two definite proposals are embodied iu 
those proposals ; the first, which is the raost 
potent, and which is the only test of povver, is 
the power of the pürse. We want financial con* 
trol and we want control över the executive. 
The next thing that I want to say is this. I 
think I have told you that our opponents 
understand us. But if they do not understand 
us I vvill put before them önce more very 
shortly what vve vvant* The first thing that I 
vvant is that ali sinister race distinctions should 
be abolished. it is a stain on our statuta 
books that there should be race distinctions in 
the eyes of law and justice. That must bfr 
abolished inetantaneousiy. (Hear, hear). The 
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second thing I want our opponents clearly fco 
undersfcand is fchafc ali coercive measures, 
wbich have found their place ia the »statute 
books, should be repealed insbantaneously. 
(Hear, bear). The Britisb Government, or no 
Government in this world, expect people to 
be loyal to that Government wben that 
Government treats one subjectdifîerently from 
anotber subject of its. l'be Europeans in 
tbis country is not only treated differently by 
the executive but by tbe law of the land (cries 
of shame ”). Does any Government expect 
that these men, whose history is as great as 
that of any other nation, vvboseiiterature is as 
noble as that of any other nations in the world, 
with proper opportunities, and proper educa- 
tion, do not feel the distinctions which are gal- 
ling in this country at every step ? Do they 
expect the people to remain loyal to this 
Government where they feel the distinction in 
every branch, in every vvalk of life ? 

coercive measures. 

The second point that I mention is about the 
öoercive measures. Only take the history of 
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this country of fcbe last tvveaby years or so. 
Let us ask this que3bİ0Q— \vhati has beeu 
bhe cause of bhese ooercive measures such 
as the Press Act. The people of this coun¬ 
try have been loyal—tbe people of this 
country have ahvays been satisfied not- 
withstaQdİQg the many disabilities, many 
disadvantages and ill-treatrnerıts. What is 
the cause of this ? The cause of it you 
koow it, I knoNV it and the Government 
knows it—is that the people of India resent the 
continual slavish conditions which prevail in 
this country. lustead of Government meeting 
the complaints of the people what do they do 
in this country ? They vvant to muzzle you. 
They say we pass Press Act, If you vvrite 
anything we will, they say, strangle you. They 
have passed the Seditious Meeting Act to stop 
meetings of the people. is this really the 
method by whıch you can continue governing 
people (cries of “ certainly not”) ? Is it possi- 
bleforany statute to destroy the soul of the 
people (cries of ‘‘ no, no”) ? Instead of meeting 

the grievances of the people, instead of trying 

to remedy the defects, they go on passing 
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statutes. I say this is a short-sighted, mis- 
taken policy—it is a blunder and the sooner 
yon realised it the betüer for yon. The next 
thing what we want is not a few posts. It is not 
only jadgeship and membership of the executive 
councils, what we want is not that we should 
be sent there as elected members to advise 
Government, but we want to have our finger in 
the pie and very much so. We say transfer the 
monopoly of povver which yon have denied 
to us hitherto—which you have denied to me 
and my ovvn country. You have no right to 
do so. Do not put forvvard arguraents which 
are untruthful—“ that you are trustees of the 
masses.” (Hear, hear). Do not put forward 
arguments in the interest of the masses that 
the transfer should not be effected. I say it 
is untruthful argument. (Acry “qujte untrue”). 
They know it. Whom do you believe are the 
people who say that ? Lord Sydenham. Wbat 
did Lord Sydenham say ? He conceded the 
otherday “ we are the trustees of the masses 
(A cry “ He is not stili the Governor of Bombay 

and stili is he the trustee ”?) You are only a 
iew discoûtented educated people and you 
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waafc to establish oligarchy ia this couafcry.. 
You do not çare for your people at ali. But 
Lord Sydeoham sitting in London does. As 
soon as his five years weıe över—afber takiog 
a very fat salary, for five years—he has become 
trustee of the masses, having göne to England 
and is now looking after the masses from there 
and has become Presideot of the Association. 
And what is that Association ? Other minör 
trustees, \vho came here teınporarily exciled 
from their hearth and hoıne came here, which 
is a teiTİble country put up ali sorts of incon- 
veniences in the bali rooms (iaughter) in the- 
clubs which are palatialiy furaished, in the 
tennis Courts (İaughter) v/hich must be 
attended to at 4 o’clock (İaughter) are the 
members of the Association and if you 
please they are drawing a handsome pension 
good many of them from here (iaughter) I 
knovv that there is acertain amouot of humbug 
in the clubs, but there must be a limit to it. 
I think I have done with this que8tion of 
transfer and I sincerely trust and hope that 

the prese, who are represented here will oon- 
Tey to our opponents, who have not understood 
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US up to the present moment. If this power 
is trausferred there is cne thing which I must 
teli j'ou. I see so many of merchants here 
several merchants are here and Iwant to saya 
few words to them. I hope they will carry that 
to their fellow merchants. We have been 
carrying on this agitation certainly for 32 
years. Since the Indian National Congress 
came into existence—and of course our 
merchants, wealthy people and landedproprie- 
tors—I am very glad to see one of their noble 
examples here—never took auy interest—in 
it. They never bothered their heads. But 
I speak to the merchants of India, who are the 
greatest oppouents of our deruands to-day—the 
commercial comınunity. Have you realised 
that ? And why ? Because with their hoarded 
Capital—which they say that 'they have 
invested here not more than 4 millions ali 
told they have exploded the commerce and 
industry of this country. I see that some- 
body is not quite convinced there—he is 
shaking his head* Have you any doubt ? 

Any one of you? (ories of “no, no”)* Do 
you not think that it is high time that you.ı 
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do your duty and rally round our force, come 

round the men wbo have fougbt tbat battie 

more in tbe interest of commerce and industry 
remembering tbat commerce and industry is 
tbe backbone of a nation or a couutry. I do 
not çare for Government posts. 1 ask my 
Mahomedan friends, particularly inBengal. I 
notice tbat in Bengal tbere is no commerce 
in your band. Wbat littie you bave in Bengal 
you find with tbe Mabomedans Corning from 
tbe otber parts—very few in tbis part. It is 
mucb more important to pay attention to 
tbat. I say tbat wheü I bave an opportunity 
given to me in tbe Government of my country? 
I have sufficiently sbovvn tbat—I havepublicly 
shovvn and repeatedly sbovvn by resolutions 
vvbicb we have passed year after year in the 
Indian National Cougress vvbat are the mea- 
sures and what are tbe grievances tbat require 
our attention and we say pay your attention 
to tbe masses and our grievances* Now with 
regard to Mr. Curtis’ scbeme. Mr. Curtis bas 
put forvvard a scbeme. Ail tbat I can point 
out to you at the present moment, because I 
do not wİ8h to go into the details of it, prob- 
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ably I shall when I meet Mr. Curtis myself, 
İ8 fchat scheme is on the face of it one which 
no self-respecting natioo or people can accept 
(bear, hear). What does he say? He says 
this. He is going to establish responsible 
goveroment by compartmeots, that is to 
say one compartment bereaucratic Govern¬ 
ment — another compartment — responsible 
government aod the compartment whicb will 
be responsible government will be the minör 
department with some trifling things such as 
roads, bridges, drains. He says you shall bave 
complete responsible government established 
with regard to this department. Now responsi¬ 
ble government if it bas any meaning it means 
this, that the executive is liable to be removed 
by the vote of the legislative or impliedly 
by the electorate. We shall elect our 
minister or ministers who will be in charge of 
that department. This minister in charge of 
the minör departments will be elected by 
whom ? By the representative Government ? 
I will take the Imperial Council of India first. 

When we have elected these ministers of ours 

and when W 0 have placed them in charge of 
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those deparfcmenfcs and when you bave göne 
through that eıperience, says Mr. Curtis then 
you will be judged—by whom ? By the 
bureaucracy, in what way, whether your povver 
should not be cancelled (laughfcer) or whether 
you may be given a littie more. I refuse fco 
be judged by the bureaucracy when I sent the 
best intellect of my country to the Legislative 

4 

Council, I refuse to be judged by anybody 
mucb less the bureaucracy and I refuse that 
scheme because to my mind it is childish. * 
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SELP.GOVBRNMENT FOR INDIA. 

The Hon. Mr. Jinnah in seconding the Self- 
'Govermnent lîesolııtion at the 32nd Indian 
National Gongress held at Galoııttci in 
Decemher 1917y said : 

ft was composed of fchree parfcs. The first 
part expressed its grafeeful satisfacbioa över 
the proaouücement made by the Secretary 
■of State. Iq 1915 the Coogress ab Bom¬ 
bay demanded a declarabioo to this efiîect. 
In 1916 th(î Cougress and the Moslem 
League ab Lucknovv prepared a joint scheıne 
of reform and desired a declaration of the 
policy by the Government to the effect that 
Responsible Self-Governmenb would be con- 
ferred at an early date. In response to it the 
pronouncemenb was made in Parliamenb and 
ior thab pronouncement bhey expressed their 
grateful sabisfacbion. Tt^e second parb of the 
resolubion was imporbanb. They desired thab 
-provision for the establishment of Responsible 
Self-Governmenb by an enactmenb of Parlia- 
•tnenb. They also desired that a time-limit 
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should also be laid. The fchird step was the 
grantiûg of complete Self-Government by 
statute. The speaker next said that it had 
been stated that the CongresS'League scheme- 
contained sorne novel feafcure. It had also 
been said that it vvas illogical and was capable 
of creating a deadlock. His ansvver was that 
His Majesty’s Government had made a pro- 
nouncement that the goal was the confer» 
ment of complete Self-Government, and 
they demanded that steps should be taken 
iıhmediately towards it. They had produced. 
a scheme and they wanted to know what 
the scheme of the Government vvas. Up 
tili the present moment they had received no- 
proposal from the Government. Unlessthey 
heard to the contrary he thought theirs was< 
the best scheme. ' 

FALLACY OF CURTIS’ SCHEME. 

Referring to Mr. Ourtis’ proposal he said 
the bureancracy would be the judge of the 
representatives of the people who would be 
entrusted with the working of certain depart- 
ments. The bureancracy would say that in 
their opinion the people’s representatives had 
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abused their power. They could not accept 
8 uch a scbeme and tbey sfcood by tbe Congress- 
League scbeme, until tbe Government bad 
prepared a scbeme wbicb would be considered 
reasonable. 

In conciusion, Mr. Jinnah said that he 
understood that Mr. Montagu would probably 
make his pronouncement in Eugland soon 
after his return, possibly in May- When these 
proposals came to India \vhafc were they going 
to do? The speaker vvaufced them to be 
prepared for that. Tbose proposals would 
probably be publisbed in Jndia in May. His 
view was that as tbe occasion was momentous 
and tbe issue ’svas grave, as soon as tbe 
proposals were publisbed in India, there sbould 
be a special session of tbe Congress and tbe 
Moslern League to conaider tbe proposals of 
Mr. Montagu and to make up their mind in 
tbe light of tbose proposals. After that they 
would put ali the povver and energy they 
possessed to back their conciusions up. 


12 
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THE MOSLBM LEAGUE: 


llth November, 1915. 

The folloıviııg is the text of an appeal hıj Mr. 
Jinnah to the Moslem leaders to assemble 
largely at the Bombay session of the All’India 
Moslem League, 1916. 

Now that the Council of the All-India 
Moslem Leagae has decided to hold the Ses¬ 
sion of the League in Bombay, may I appeal 
to the Mahomedan leaders of the community 
in general to close our ranks ? We are bound 
by our constitution. Reverence for and obedi- 
ence to that constitution and discipline are 
absolutely necessary gualities to enable us to 
say that we are fit for real political fraochise, 
freedom and Self-G-overnment. 

At this juncture we are watched not only by 
India but by the vvhole of the British Empire 
of vvhich we aspire to be an independeııt, free 
and equal member along with the dominions 
who already enjoy freedom and Self-Govern- 
ment, No consideration of any kind or 
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nature what3oever should weigh with us or in- 
fluence us except tbe best infcerest of tbe 
oounfcry and tbe community. The Indian 
National Congress and tbe All-India Moslem 
League both have for tbeir goal tbe attainment 
of Self-öovemment for India. Tbe recognition 
of tbis daim will have to be judged,—and 
depend greatly upon bow tbe Congress and 
tbe League organise control and bonduct 
themselves tbis year and in tbe near future. 

I wish to State with tbe greatest emphasis 
tbat tbere is no truth in tbe baseless state- 
ments made in some quarters tbat any respon- 
sible Mabomedan leader thinks tbat tbe 
League sbould be merged into tbe Indian 
National Congress. But conference, in colla- 
boration, if possible, is tbe object, and wbat 
objection ia tbere to tbis course ? 

Now tbat tbe majority of tbe leading repre- 
sentatives of tbe Council bave decided on 
holding tbe Sessions in Bombay can we not 
bury our diâerences> show a united front and 
acquit ourselves with credit and bonour? 

Wbat will tbe sucoess of tbe tSessions of tbe 
League tbis year mean ? 
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1 . Ifc will show the power of organisations, 
tbe solidarifcyof Mussalraan opinionsandtheir 
true worfch This will enfcitle theırı to claiiü' 
the rights and privileges of a free people. 

2 . It will make our Hindu friends value us- 
ali the more and vvill make them feel more 
tban ever that we are woi’thy of standing 
shoııldej: to shoulder with them for the cause 
and the Motherland. 

3. It will prove to British politicians and 
statesmen, to Parliament and the British 
nation generally that we are not crying for 
the rnoon when we ask for Self-Government 
but that we are determined and are in earnesc 
about it and that we shall pıırsue our couree 
steadfastly and unitedly tili the goal is realized. 

4. It vvill convince the Government here 
and iü England and the British Empire at 
large that Mahomedans of India, notwith- 
standiüg their religious sentiments and feel- 
ings at this juncture of the greatest crisis 
that the Empire has to face, can 6how due 
coütrol, restraint and moderation in their deli- 
berations and can exercİ8e judgment and 
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pursue a course which is vvorfchy of the higbest 
statesmanship. 

In conclusioü, I urge ali the Mahomedans 
to rally roıınd the lîag of the All-India Moslem 
League and as true patriots stand by its con- 
stitution and thus make the community feel 
proud of the only political organisations it 
possesses at present. 
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MU. JINNAH’S UEPLY TO MU. CASSAMALLI. 

Bombay, Nov. 19, 1915. 

Bear Mr. CassamaUi, 

I am inrcceipt of yours of ITth instanfc, and' 
I thank you very much for it. 

With regard to your P, S. I do not think 
you need have auy apprehension that the 
League will inciude “ any impossibledemands 
for self-government.” I may however point 
out to you the objects of the League with 
which no douht, you are already fâmiliar, 
particularly clauee D; we must stand by that. 

Section 2 says that the object of the League- 
shall be:— 

(^ı) to maintain and promote among the- 
people of this country feelings of loyalty to- 
wards the British Crown ; 

{h) to protect and advance the political and 
other rights and interests of the Indian Musal- 
mans; 

(c) to promote friendship and union between 
the Mussalmans and other communitiea of 
India; 
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{d) withoufc detriment to the foregoing 
objects, attainment under the ffîgis of the 
British Crown, of a system of self-government 
suitable tolndia through constitutional means 
by bringİDg about, amongst others, a steady 
reform of tbe existing system of administra- 
tion, by promoting Dational unity, by fostering 
public spirit amoDg the people of India, and by 
co-operating with other communities for the 
said purposes. 


(Sd.) M. A. JINNAH. 
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THE PRESENT POLITIGAL SITÜATION 

SEPTEMBER, 1917. 


The Hon, Mr. M. A. Jinnak^ intervleıoal on 
the lyresenti}olitical sitııation in India, saici 


The seleotioıı of Mr. Moûtaga fco be the 
Secrefcary of Sbafce for Iııdia has givea, as was 
but natural, the people of this couatry great 
sabisfacbioa, and the Prime Minister deserves 
our best thaııks for his choice at the present 
critical jımcture. Mr. Montagu knosvs India 
already and we are sure of his syınpathies for 
our ideals and aspirabions, although India of 
to-day is greatly chauged. This prouounce- 
ment which is uuderstood in India as recoguis- 
ing the aspirations of the Indian people of 
the early grant of Self-Government vvithin the 
Empire is most vvelcome and his decision, 
whatever may be the causes that led to it, 
namely, to come to India and examine and 
ascertain the present political situation, is no 
doubü received with great approval. But in 
order to eusure the success of his mission 
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before Mr. Montaga sets to work at his task, 
there should be, in my opinion, a general 
amnesty declared and ali those interned as 
political prisoners released, and I hope fchat 
Lord Chelmsford at whose invitafcion fcbe 
Secretary of State for India is coming to this 
country will respond to the publio feeling and 
sentiment on tbis ınatter, which is verv stronor 

/ O 

indeed. The internment of Mrs. Bcsant is 
universally resented not only on principle, but 
because it is understood in vievv of the 
pronouncements of the heads of Provincial 
administrations to be a direct blow to the 
general national movement in this country, 
and this was the cause that led the people to 
consider the guestion of Passive Resistance. 

NEED FOR IMMEDIATE WORK. 

Repression with one hand and concessions 
with the other is a policy which no self-respect- 
ing people can accept. We are determined to 
stand by the principles of the memorandum of 
the 19 members of the Council, and the Reform 
Soheme of the Congress and the Moslem 
Ijeague, and I would lirge upon the leaders and 
^very organization and the people at large in 
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the country, to lose no time in properly 
organising, so as to be ready when Mr. Montagu. 
comes here, to place the real situation before 
him, and to be able to do ao we must set to 
work at önce. 

DANGER EKOM INTERESTED 

PARTIES. 

I uotice that already interested parties are 
setting up people agaiust the Home Enle 
League, wbich is being misrepresented as going 
beyond the demand of the Congress and the 
League. As Fresident of the Bombay Home 
Kule League I can but repeat that ali that we 
want is, and ali that the entire organization of 
ours is (levoted to, is the realization of the 
scheme of reforms adopted at Lucknow, witb 
this difference, that the Home Eule League is 
an educationist propaganda and the Congress 
is a mere deliberative body, I feel sure that 
the Mussalmans and the Hindus will stand 
together on this matter, and I trust that 
whateverintrigue8 might be set up by interest- 
ed parties to detach any section of the landed 
aristocracy or the Hindus or Mahomedans i& 
doomed to failure. 
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QüESTION OF NATIVE STATES. 

Personally, I appreciate fully some of the 
questions afîecting the Ruling Chiefs of India, 
and I am sure thafc they feel for India as much 
as any one of us, as was clearly demonsfcrated by 
the speeches at the historic send-ofî that was 
given to the Maharaja of Bikanir at Bombay 
by the ruling chiefs, prior to his departure to 
England as a representative at the Imperial 
War Conference. But the question of British 
India and its administration should not be 
allowed to be mixed up with that of the Native 
States.” 
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THE ANGLO-INDIAN AGITATION : 

NOVEMBER, 1917. 

A representatlve of tlıe Asfiociated Press 
^asked Mr. Jimalı tvhat he thought of tlıe 
■ attitude recentlıj tahen up hy tlıe European 
commercial comıııiiniiy on tlıe preseni political 
situation. In reply, Mr. Jitinalı said :— 

Their attitude witb reference to the policy 
declared by His Majesty’s Government through 
Mr. Montagu, Secrefeary of State for İndia, 
and the speech of H. E. the Viceroy in the 
Council on 5th September aud subseguent 
release of Mrs. Besant and her colleagues, is 
vvantİDg in foresigbt and judgment. In his 
opİDİon Government have .shown the greatest 
\visdom in recognising the needs of the 
situation. It is a sign of strength in auy 
Government to recognise theclaims of justice, 
hunıan freedom and public opinion. In 
releasing Mrs. Besant and others Government 
had recognised and followed thovse principles. 

I am sure, ” Mr. Jinaahasserted, “thiaking 
India beartily appreciates this policy, I feel 
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confîdent fchafc the appcal of the Viceroy has 
evoked fche warmesfc response. On our side 
we shall faithfully adhere fco fche fcrııce. From 
whafc I kno\v of fche Government of India 
individually and collecfcively I feel certain 
fchafc fchey are wilIİDg to give ns ful!, patienfc 
and considerate hearİng. A consfcitufcion 
which will bring frcedom fco India musfc be 
framed. Frcedom, wl)ich in its polibical 
aspecfc is responsible Govenımenfc, is a human 
and nofc wesfcern ideal. A responsible Govern¬ 
ment has a perfecfcly defioifce meaning. Ifc 
irnplies an execufcive removablc at fche will of 
an elecfced legialafcure or by fche elecfcorafee. 
Kesponsible Government is fche goal of British 
policy in India and fchafc is our goal. 

NO CONSTRUCTIVE PHOPOSALS PUT 

FORTH. 

The European commercial communifcy has 
offered no consfcrııcfcive suggesfcions on their 
parfc. Theirs has been merely a destructive 
criticism and an obstrucfcive attitude which 
will nofc do. I may say fchafc fche days of 
the Ilberfc Bili opposifcion have göne. I have 
fcried to understand whafc fche grievances of 
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the European commercial communifcy are. In 
the mas8 of platitudes and generalities one 
argument which is brought out, though not 
quite definitely, is about the security of British 
Capital in India. British Capital has been sunk 
in Mysore before the rendition, but the pro- 
vince wa3 handed över none the less to the 
former ruling family, and since rnore British 
Capital, I believe, is sunk in Mysore. Accord- 
ing to hgures available up to 1915 I find the 
British Capital in India is about X400 millions 
in South Africa about £400 millions, in 
Canada and NewfouDdland about ,C600 mil- 
iions, in Australia 1^450 millions. We know 
these investments in British colonies did not 
stand in the way of their getting self-govern- 
ment. Why should British investments of 
much smaller amount prevent India from 
receiving her birthright ? Besides, British 
investments in foreign countries amount to 
about .k2,000 millions, to say nothing of the 

loans or advances- to foreign countries and 

allies. Is the Bepublic of Argentine under 

British rule, \vhere I believe no less than .1^350 

.millions of British Capital has been invested, 
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to say nothing of Chioa and Persia where 
millions have been invested ? I was nofc a 
little arnused that a Bhrewd business man 
like Mr. Wardlaw Milne, Chairman of the 
European Associafcion ıneeting of Bombay, 
should have indulged in plafcitudes wbich 
show how thoroughly he is engrossed in 
making money in India and how littie he 
knows of the present political situation in 
the country. He thinks any stick is uovv 
good enough to beat tho so-called extremists 
and thus put down the demand of India. This 
is what he said:—“Under no consideratiou 
the European community in India will allovv 
itself to be menaced and its voice unheard.” 
Whoever suggested such a proposition ? Our 
battie-cry has been that in our own country 
we must be treated as the King’s equal 
subjects. He says, at another place. “ We 
realise progress must be made. We are not 
opposed to it. On the contrary \vo welcome 
it. We beiieve that the greater portiou of the 

Indian people hold vievvs in no way at variance 

;vith those vve hold, and that they are to a 

large extent opposed to the extremists section.” 
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Do the 19 members of fche Iıuperial Council 
who sııbmitted the memorandum a year ago 
beloDg to the extremisfc section ? Does Mr. 
Milne thiuk tbafc the representative commit- 
tees appoİDted by the ludiau National Con- 
gress and the All-India Moslem League to 
frame a sobeme of reforms belong to the 
extreraist section ? Does Mr. Milne think 
that the linited voice of the Congress and the 
Moslem League at Lucknow was that of a 
small extremist section ? 

OUT OF TOUCH WITH PUBLIC 

OPINION. 

Observations ofthis character sbow how little 
the non-oÜıcial Europeans are in touch with 
public opinion in India. However, I would 
urge upon my countryrnen not to minimise 
this opposition, vague as it is. We musttake 
measures to face it and remove the misrepre- 
sentations that might infinence the British 
public and Parliament. I think nothing of 
the European commercial community opposi¬ 
tion tili they come out with a definite scheme 
of reforms which they say “ they weİcome.” 
What are the “ constitutional,” “ gradual’^ 
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and “ reasonable” reforms ? lam sure tbafc a 
man of the calibre and statesınauBbip of Mr. 
Moutagu would like less of sııch platitudesand 
generalities and would like to know more whafc 
are the definite proposals of those “ Sons of 
the Empire,” who in India say “ India for the 
Empire and the Empircfor India,” thoughwe 
hear a different doctrine preached in the 
colonies. 


13 
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THE NE W ÜNİTY. 

lu vertf eloqiLeni appreciation of the work of 
the president of the Gonference, Mr. Jinnah 
made soıne observations lohich are loorthy of 
note :— 

Wheü the late Sir Syed Ahmed said thirty 
years ago tbat the Hindus and Mahomedaus 
were like the two eyes of a beautiful damsel 
aod that injury to the oae hurt the other, he 
iûdicated a passive stage of national life when 
Hindus and Mahomedaus couteuted them- 
selves with the formula of uot hurtiug each 
other. “ We have now reached the active 
stage,” said Mr. Jinuah, “ wheQ we realise that 
we must co-operate with oue auother for 
national work. Ahmedabad, he also said, had 
given birth to re-uuion. Henceforth there 
would be no extremisös or moderates—but ali 
true nationalists”—who would constantly 
endeavour by ali constitutioual meaus to 
attain the goal and would not go to sleep. 
For, “our souls have been roused. We are in 
earneet.” 
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ELEMENTAEY EDUCATION BILL. 

la supporting Mr. GoJchah's Elementary 
Edııcation Bili at the Irıiperial Eegidaüvfi 
Council (April^ 1912), Mr. Jinnah spoJce 
Jolloıos :— 

“ Sir, I do not think that anybody in this 
Oouncil can deny tbe paramount import- 
ance of this measure. İt has been said 
that this Bili is going to be throvvn out. 
It is very often said in this Council that, 
unless Government are \villİDg to accept any 
Kesolution or any measure, it cannot be 
passed in this Council. Now I for ooe do 
not wish in any way to taunt Government 
in this matter. The Council, as it is cons- 
tituted now, we know perfectiy wel) that 
the intention is not that in this Council we can 
■defeat the Government and replace the Govern¬ 
ment bench by the people of this country, by 
non-official members- Council, as it is con- 
stituted now, it is well uuderstood that it is 
impossible to appeal to the Council and ask 
them to vote on any Kesolution or measure 
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according to their own coovicfcions; but the- 
80 İe function to which the non-official members 
—a miaority—are reduced in this Council is 
only to express their vievvs on all questions 
that come before this Council. That being the 
sole function to wbich I am reduced here, I 
think that on an important measure of this 
character I should not give my sileut vote, but 
should expres8 my view6 and give my reasons 
in support ot this Bili. I regret very rnuch that 
some of my countrymen are opposed to this 
Bili. Weli, Sir, it is our misfortune that there 
should be this dilTerence of opinion- One thing 
I can assure this Council of, and that is this, 
that great and overwhelming majcrity of my 
people are with me. WhenT was6peaking on 
the Marriage Bili the other day, I frankly and 
openly admitted that I wa6 supporting a 
minority, that the rnajority of my people were 
opposed to that measure. But my innermost 
convictions were in favour of that measure, and 
I felt it my duty to support the motion. In the 
same spirit I ask those whoare opposed to this 

• Bili to concede to me that great rnajority of my 
countrymen, Hindus and Mussalmans, are in 
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favour of and supporfc the Bili. That being 
80, Sir, I have a double satisfaction : not only 
my innermosti convictions are in favour of this 
Bili, vvbİch sball ahvays be the first and fore- 
most coüsideration vvith me either in opposing 
or sııpporting a measure, but I have the addi- 
tional happiuess that even the opinion of my 
couutrymen, of the majority of them, is in 
favour of it. Sir, a very great deal has been 
said about the merits of this Bili. The 
Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale—whom, if I may, I take 
the liberty of congratulating for the able and 
ınasterly way in vvhich he has dealt with this 
question, aud for the Services that he has 
rendered to the country, and I oniy pray that 
India may have many more sona like him— 
has laid dowu here clearly that the Cardinal 
principle of this Bili is the introduction of 
compulsion in selected areas. To that what 
is the an3wer of the Government ? The 
Hon’ble Sir Harcourt Butler, who8e reply vvas 
not very pleasing to me, but at the same time 

it wa3 not very displeasing—it wa8 wbat I 

would cali middling—the Hon’ble Sir Harcourt 

Butler said that as to the ends that we have 
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İd view, we are at one, but only we differ as 
to the means and the ways. And the Hon’ble 
Sir Harcourfe Butler said that to Governraenfc 
it secms that the best way and means to 
achieve that end which \ve ali desire, naınely, 
to kili the enemy of ignorance, would be the- 
CKtension, the gradual extension, with a littie 
more speed than we have been going for the 
last 150 years, namely, the gradual eıtension 
of the principle of the voluntary System. Well, 
Sir, the real iesue therefore—and I wi&h to 
draw the attention of the Council to the real 
issues: I do not wish to deal vvith individual 
members—that you have got before the- 
Council to-day is this; is this the rnethod 
which the Government suggest the best 
rnethod, is that the proper rnethod or not ? 
Now, Sir, my an8wer is this, and I think it 
vvili be conceded in this Council in ali fair- 
ness, and it has been conceded outside this 
Council in ali fairness, that one ofthe greatest 
reproaches against the British rule is the 
negleot of elementary education in thi» 
country. We have been under the British 
rule for the last 150 years, and, Sir, the 
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figures that the Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale has 
given to this CouDCİl toore than önce show 
in what condition, in what state, the ele¬ 
men tary education of the country at present 
iş. We have been trying this system, namely, 
the principle of the extension of the volun- 
tary system, for the last 5Ö years or 60 
years seriously^ and we know what has been 
the result. In one word, in one sentence, if I 
may say so, you are going at a jog-trot pace, 
and that jog-trot pace we object to. By this 
method you have shown conciusively, and the 
Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale has shown conciusively 
by figures, that it will take 175 years in order to 
get ali the school-going age childrento school, 
and 600 years to get ali the giriş to school. I 
do not wish to be misunderstood here for a 
singie moment. I do not wish to minimise 
the efforts of the Government. I fully recognize 
that within the last few years the Education 
Memher full-fledged sitting there now, ^as 
created before many of us expected that happy 
State of things in this Council. I do not 

dispute, Sir, that efîorts have been made. The 

announoement by our King-Emperor of the 
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grant of 50 lakhs of rupees for eleraentary 
education afc the Delhi Durbar wa8 more 
welcome. If I may say so with great deference 
these accelerafced tuethods vvhich have been 
adopbed have come into force recently aod 
are largely due bo do libfcle spur from fche 
non-official criticism for whiclı the Hon’ble 
Mr. Gokhale deserves ali credit. But önce 
this measare is rejected, önce we are relegated 
to the principle of volurıtary fiystem, I have 
no doubt the Government will do all they 
can, but it will not be the same as having 
fche principle of compıılsion introduoed in 
fchis counfcry. Therefore I say, Sir, thafc fche 
que8fcion is fchis. We are not safcisfied thafc 
fche mefchods and ways thafc yon suggest are 
fche besfc. We are convinced thafc fche progress 
will be inordinately slo\v, and we are convioc- 
ed fchat fchere is no salvafcion for the masses 
unless the principle of compulsion is infcroduc- 
ed infco fchis counfcry. In no counfcry has 
elemenfcary education become universal wifch- 
out compulsion. But fche an8wer of fche 
Hon’ble Sir Harcourfc Butler is, fche time has 

nofc come (of çourse he does not indicafce wheıı 
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4he time will come, that is left İq obscurity> 
for which he deserves great credit), he says, 
first of ali, yon canaot compara Judia with 
obher coımtries of fche vvorld. I admife that 
the coaditioas of İndia are in certain respects 
different from the conditions of other coımtries 
of the vvorld. But I think evcn tho Hon’ble 
Sir Harcourt Butler will admifc that thepeople 
of india, if I may say so, belong fco the same 
species, namely, humau beings; in that resptîct 
I think vve resemble ali other nations of the 
vvorld, and ali other countries. And i( the condi- 
tioDS of india are different, which I concede 
to a certain exteab, surely thereiu comes the 
statesman, therein comes the politician : it 
is his business to meet liıose specıal condi- 
tions, and to provide safogiiards vvhich are 
necessary. Ib is no uso saying india is 
^ifferent. india has got a number of langaages, 
a number of castes, a uurnber of crceds. What 
has this goc to do wibh the number of castes, 
religions and creeds ? We have no doubt to 
take these conditions iıito consideration and 
provide for theın, and I appeal lo the atates- 

man. Thenthe Hon’ble Sir Harcourt Butler 
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gave certain figures. I am not dealing with‘ 
the case of England or the Philippine Islands. 
He dealt with the case of Ceylon, Baroda and 
other places. Weli, I understand that some 
of the fîgures which Sir Harcourt Bubler gave 
118 are not quite corrcct; but as the Hon’ble 
Mr. Gokhale is a specialist in statistics and 
figures, I propose to leave it to him when he 
comes to deal wibh the Hon’ble Sir Harcourt 
Butler in reply. Ali I say is that the figures^ 
are not, as I understand, correct. Then, Sir, 
the next point whicb Sir Harcourt Butler 
took was that theıe were not enough school 
buildings and there were not sufficient 
teachers. Well, Sir, I submit there is not 
much force in that arguıuent. The real forcein 
the argument is, whether you have got money 
or not. If you have money, you will get tea¬ 
chers ; if you have money, you will get school- 
buildings, The real point is whetheryou have 
got money or not. Therefore, Sir, if I am right 
to this exbent that your method, namely,. 
the gradual extension of the principle of 
voluntary systera, is not good, does not and will 
not produce the results desired, is too 8İow for 
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the progress of the country, and if our mefchod 
is right, namely, the system of compulsion io 
selected areas, then önce yon assume that we 
are right, we shall at önce be faced with the 
second question, where is the money and how 
are we to do it ? I attach no importance, 8ir, 
with very great respectto the argument of Sir 
Ilarcourt Butler that you cannot get teachers 
and school buiidings; if you have money, I say 
you can get them, with really littie or no 
difficulty, only you rnay have to wait a littie; 
but I say it is not an insurmountable difficulty. 
Therefore, Sir, the next question I wish to 
ansvver is the question of fınance. Now, Sir, 
this is a very very old story that you have no 
money, and ali I can say is this, find money! 
Find money!! Find money!!! I appeal to 
the President—find money. I appeal to the 
President not as President, but astheFinance 
Minister. I say, find money. If you say you 
have not got enough money, discover and tap 
new sources of taxation. But, Sir, what is the 
provision of this Bili ? Before I go into that 
wider que8tion of finding money, what is the 

provision of this Bili ? The provision, as far as 
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I underfltand, is this. First of ali, you have to 
coraply with what i would cali the coadition 
precedeat, and the condition precedeut is that 
uiiless in a particular area you have 33 per çent, 
or vvhatever figüre may be hercafter fixed under 
the rulesto be ınade by the Grovernor-General 
in Couücil under this Bili—but I wıil take the 
figüre of the Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale, 33 per 
çent.—first of ali, unless you have 33 per çent, 
of fichool-going age boys at school, ııo local 
body vvili be in a position to apply to exteud 
or eııforce the provisions of this Bili to that 
particular area. Now, Sir, as the Hon’ble, 
Mr. Gokhale has poiuted out, it will cost 
roughly about 3 crores of rupeo'’ to th^ Iınperial 
Exchequer. The total cost \viil be 4i crores, 
one-third to be paid by the local bodies, 
because it is only on that condition they can 
iutroduce the operation of this Bili into that 
particular area. Ou the other hand, the 
Horı’ble Sir Harcourt Butler says it will be 
double. He has not given us his reasons for 
it or data, but has simply staced that it ^vill 

be double. The Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale has 

given his reasons and data for his figures, and 
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therefore w i Ih very very great respect I must 
say that; T preff.r reasons to mere assertions,. 
and I say thab, luitil I am conviocea to tbe 
contrary, ’A'h:.*'- T am not, [ will löke tbe 
figüre of tbe Hcn’ble Mr. Gokhale—3 crores— 
to be correct. Now, Sir, I ask, is it sııch an 
insurmountabir», difficulty to get 3 crores of 
rupees from tbe Imperial Exchequer? Js it 
such a greal, gigantic feat to be performed for 
a country like Iı*dia witb its 300 nıillıons of 
people? I say, Sir, that there is Dotbiog in 
that argunıent. I ask the Government; I 
say ‘ find tbe mouey; if necessary, tâx tbe 
people.’ But I sball be told that the people are 
already taxed ; J shall be told that we sball 
be facİDg great unpopularity ; and I shall be 
told, why shoııbj wedo ali this ? My :ınswer 
is that we should do ali this to improve the 
masses of this country to whom you üwe a 
mucb greater duty than to anybody else. My 
answer is that you must reraove that reproach 
that is levelled justly against British rule, 

namely, tbe neglect of elementary education. 

My answer is that it is the duty of every 
civiiized Government to educate masses, and 
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if you have to face unpopularity, if you have 
to face acertain amount of danger, face it boldiy 
in the name of duty; and I say it in tbis 
Council here without besitation tbat you will 
have the whole educated public witb you in the 
struggle on the battie-field. Therefore, fear 
not : do not listen to the alarrnist tbat you 
will make yourself uupopular if you advocate 
and figbt the cause of elementary edu«ation. 

I 

“Now, the next point wbicb I sball deal 
with in the speech of the Hon’ble Sir Har- 
court Butler is tbis. He said tbat the Local 
' Governments who have expressed tbeir opi- 
nions and wbo are supposed to know the 
local conditions of the country have almost 
every one of them opposed tbis Bili. The 
Local Governments have given various reasons 
for opposing this measure. He only said tbat 
the Local Governments are opposed to tbis 
measure. He did not teli us wbicb of the 
arguments, wbicb of the objections of the 
Local Governments, he tbougbt were sound 
arguments and objections of weigbt. But, 
Bir, I had au opportunity of going tbrougb 
this file as much as I possibly could. I fiud 
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■the Local Governments, as far as I can under- 
stand, have opposed this Bili, first, on the 
ground of political danger. This also inciudes 
a small non-ofiicial public who oppose this 
Bili. Secondly, that the voluatary system 
•of eztending primary education is better; and 
thirdly, have hinted in some places of social 
danger; and fourthly, Uxatioü and the cost. 
I have already dealt with the questioü of cost 
and I cannot say anything more. I am not in 
charge of the Finance portfolio and I am not 
on the Government Bench. Othervvise I should 
certainly occupy myself in finding ways and 

means of financing this measure. I have dealt 
with the cosfes; I have dealt with the issue 
which really is the issue, namely, whetherthe 
voluntary system is better or whether compul- 
sion is better. There are therefore only two 
•otherpoints, namely, the political danger and 
the social danger. Now, the social danger has 
not been advocated in this Council except by 

•one or two members. My friend the Hon’ble 

Nawab Abdul Majid has said that there will 

be strikes and there will be Socialists amongst 
«s, and I think the Hon’ble Nawab Majid 
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bi'ought İn the political danger that if yon 
give educaticn they will become agitators. 
Well, Bir? 1 honestly and sincerely appeal ta 
the Government: do you really think that 
education means sedition ? 1 say, Sir, that 

a frank and iudependent critioism of tho 
Government or the measures of Government 
is the (iuty of every member of the State. But 
let me teli you that you have no better 
friends in this couutry—I rnean the frienda 
of the Government—than the educated classes 
of this country. But, if I may say so, we 
love the British Government, but we love 
our country more. We come forvvard and 
eriticise the Government. We say ‘you 
are going wrong. İt may be we are wrong; 
it does not follow because we say you 
are wroDg therefore you are wrong.’ But 
surely fair, freo and iudependent criticisms 
of theacts of Government, of the measures 
of Government do not constitute sedition. 
Therefore, I say, Sir, can you argue seri- 

ously that education means sedition? Do 

you mean that if you can get a boy who can 
read and write a littie that he will become a 
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political agitator ? Can you seriously believe 
that ? On the other haod, however, we know 
the blessings of education. We have learnfc 
that from the British Government. They have 
been the fîrst to öpen our eyes to it. They 
have brought us up to this level 'vvhen we can 
stand in this Council and deliberate upon the 
afifairs of our nation and of our country. J ask, 
Sir, where would the HoD’bleNawab Majid be 
but for his education ? I ask, Sir, where would 
the Hon’ble Muhammad Shafi be (be is not 
here I see) but for his education? Therefore, 
Sir, it cannot be denied as to the boon 
that education brings to the country. Then 
it is said ‘ Oh! but the people will become too 
big for their boots if 1 rnay use that expres- 
sion, that ^ they will not foilow the occupation 
of their parents, they will demand morerights, 
there will be strikes, they will become Socia- 
lists.’ Well, Sir, are you going to keep millions 
and millions of people trodden under your feet 
for fear that they m ay demand more rights; are 
you going to keep them in ignorance and 
darkness for ever and for ali ages to come 

because they may stand up against you and 
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say thab we have cerfcain rights and you mast 
give them to us ? Is that the feeling of 
humanity ? Is thab the spirit of humaniby ? 
I say, Sir, thab ib is the duby of the zamindars 
and of the landlords to be a littie less selfish. 
I say, Sir, thab ib is bhe duby of the educabed 
classes to be a libtIe less selfish. They must 
not moûopolise the pedesbals, but they must be 
prepared to meet their people. They must be 
prepared to be broughb dovvnfrom their pedes- 
tals if they do not do their duties properiy. I 
say, Sir, that ib is the elemenbary right of 
every man to say if he is wronged that he is 
wronged and thab he should be righted. I say, 
Sir, there is nothing in thab argument. It may 
be that in England and other countries in 
certain circles ib has been urged that this 
elemenbary educabion has been a mistake. 
But by whom is this urged ? Not by those 
who have benefited by ib but by those who 
have been influenced by selfish reasons because 
they have suffered. . It is this class which says 
that it has been a mistake to have introduced 
universal elemenbary educabion 

“Therefore, Sir, I say there is nothing so far 
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as the. social danger is concerned, I say there 
is nothing so far as the political danger is con- 
tî'erned. You will have greater friends, yoa 
will have more intelligent friends who will 
understand you better and so your work will 
be ali the more easy. You will have less un- 
scrupulous people who are at present in a 
■posibion to impose upon the ignorant and who 
are in a position to rile them against you 
wben there is no cause, when there is no 
reason but for purposes of bheir own. There- 
fore I say, Sir, I have not the slightest hesita- 
tion in saying, that I am convinced that the 
method advocated by the Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale 
is the best method in the interests of our 
country. 

“ There is one word more, Sir, before I 
feish. I do not think it is neoessary to 
mention these things really, but one is forced 
into this lest one may be misunderstood. But 
for the present state of the Mussalman 
community and in some guarters in particular, 
I do not think it is necessary for any Mussal¬ 
man to say that he would not do anything 
‘Oİther in this Gouncil or outside this Council 
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wbich İ3 likely to prejudice the interest or tbe 

cause of bis comraunity. I, Sir, yield fco none 

in fchalı respect. If this Bili had been referred 

fco fche Selecfc Commifcfcee as I wish it, if cerfcain 

roquirernenfcs were nofc embodied in fchis Bili 

by fche Selecfc Commifcfcee fco safeguard the 

Mııssalmans, and if fchis Bili would have 

come before fchis Counoil ’vvifchoufc fchose 

requirement8, whicb I fcbink will be ceces- 

sary in the interest of fche Muhaınmadans 

in the presentı sfcate of the condifcion of 

fche people in fchis counfcry, I would have 

been the first to oppose thafc Bili unfcil and 

unless those requirements were incorporafced 

in fche Bili. But fchafc is nofc fche qucsfcion^ 

fchat is nofc the poinfc, before fche Council fco*day. 

Therefore, I will only reşfc confcent by saying 

fchis fchafc if fchis Bili were referred fco fche 

Selecfc Commifcfcee, and if fchis Bili did nofc pro- 

vide for certain requirements and modifications 

wbich I fchink are jusfc in fche infceresfcs of fche 
Mussalmans, I would cerfcainly then be fcho 
firsfc to oppose ifc. But fche presenfc sfcate of 
fchis Bili is a mofcion fco refer ifc to the Selecfc 
Commifcfcee, and fchafc mofcion I have no 
hesitation in supporfcing.” 
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VALTDATING BILL. 

Ai the hnperial Legislative öouncil {April, 
1913 ) in moving the report of the Select 
Covımittee on the abooe bili the Hon, Mr, 
Jijınah said :— 

4 - 

Sir,—I move that the Reporb of the Select 
Committee on the Bili to declare the righta of 
Mııssalınans to make settlements of property 
by way of wakf in favour of their familiea, 
ohildren and descendants, be taken into 
oonsideratioD. 

in moving this, Sir, I have only got to deal 
■with a very few points, and ali thati have tosay 
İ8 with regard to the objections that have beea 
raised by the different provinces, particularly 
the High Court Judges, the District Judges 
and non-Mussalmanopinion. The one objec- 
tion which has been urged against the Bili is 
the que8tion of public policy. Now the answer 
to that, Sir, is a very siraple one, and, as I 
have already esplained in my speech whea I 
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iüfcroduced the Bili, what we have got to do is- 
to adminisfcer the Muhaınmadan Law to the 
Mussalmaas, and therefore to introduce the 
guestion of public policy which is foreign 
to the Islamic jurisprudence, to my mind is 
outside the questioQ, and there is no such 
thing as public policy of any kind, so far as 
Muhaınmadan jurisprudence is concerned, 
to which the provisions of this Bill^are in any 
way opposed. I therefore give that simple 
ansvver to that point. 

Another point was that we must protect 
the creditors, and vvith regard to that, as the 
Council kûows, the Bili, as it was originally 
introduced, contained certain clauses, \vhicb 
were intended to prevent fraud against credi¬ 
tors, Those clauses, when they came to be 
considered in a Select Committee, we, on 
careful consideration, found it very difficult 
to maintain without in any way infringing 
upon the personal law that governs the 
Mussalmans in this country* That being so?- 
it was after very careful consideration, decid- 
ed by the Select Committee unanimously that 
the registration clauses should be dropped,. 
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But so far as this point is concerned and this 
is the second point and the only point really 
with which we are concerned—and the criti- 
cisms are concerned, it seems to me, Sir, that 
the Muhammadan Law, as it stands to-day, 
provides certain safeguards against fraud 
upon creditors. Tl^e fraud upon creditors may 
be divided into two parts : first, a fraud which 
may be practised when the wakf is created; 
80 far as that part of the Iaw is concerned, 
there are safeguards, as I said already, in the 
Muhammadan Law. Then with regard to 
the frauds which may be practised upon 
the creditors after the \vakf bas been actually 
created, it seems to me tbat we have got 
already the Kegistration Act, which laya dovvo 
that every wakf that is made in writing must 
be registered, and that notice by virtue of its 
being registered is a sufîicient safeguard to 
that extent. No doubt a Muhammadan may 
make an oral wakf, and in tbat case it may 
prejudice the creditor to a certain extent. The 
an8werto that is, tbat that is Mussalman Law 

and you cannot override the Mussalman Iaw. 

If you compel the Mussalman to make wakf in 
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writing and in no other manner, you are, to 
that exfcenfe, overridiag the Mussalman law, 
and tiherefore 1 for one am nofc prepared to 
accepfc any provision vvhich is in any way 
likely to overrule or afîect the personal law 
of the Mussalmans. A man stands in a very 
serious position indeed if|ıe makes an oral 
wakf when he comes to prove it in a Court of 
Law, and therefore now-a-days people do nofc 
make oral wakf8. Thus the very apprehended 
fear is so very sraall, whereas, in order to rectify 
the fear, the danger of infringing upon the 
Mussalman lawis sogreat, andtaking the fcwo 
oonsiderations, the one overbalances the other 
to such an extenfc that I felt thafc I could not 
posBİhly have that provision. 

One word more, Sir, and I have done ; and 
that is this—that my Hindu friends musfc 
remember that although one of fchese provi- 
sions, viz.^ the last provision which I have 
mentioned, the regulating of oral wakfs, is the 
only danger so far as I can see. Wifch regard 
to that, my Hindu friends musfc also under- 
stand this, that ifc affects the Mussalmans to a 
muoh greater exfcent, ifc prejudices them fco a 
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much greater extent than it woııld the 
Greditors who raay happea to be Hindus ; for 
this reason, that it will depreoiate the Mussal- 
raan’s title to the property to a great exteDt. 
Therefore, remember, Sir, that is not being 
able to accept this provision or this suggestion, 
viz.j to prevent the Mussalmans from making 
oral wakf8, the fear being very small, I am 
not only guided by this fact, that rny Hindu 
friends will sufîer, but the Mussalmans will 
equally suffer: if not more, therefore, we 
would certainly like, if we could possibly do 
it, to have this provision in our own interest 
because otherwİ8e it certainly depreciates the 
title to movable property so far as the 
Mussalmans in this country are concerned. 
Therefore my Hindu friends will, I knovv, 
sympathise with me that I am tied down by 
my law to such an extent, that, although to a 
-certain extent, that I am unable to alter it. And 
the position of the Government is stili more 
■difficult because by their cbarter they have 
undertaken and pledged themselvea to adminis- 
ter the Mussalman Law to the Mussalmans 
and the Hindu law to the Hindus, and there- 
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fore, these being the difficulties in our way,, 
we had eventually to aban don the registration 
clauses. With these remarks, I hope and am 
confident the Council will pass this Bili unani- 
mously. I will only say one word more^ Sir, 
and that is this : I wİ8h on my own behalf 
and on behalf of the Muhammadans of India 
to expre8s our sincere gratitude to His Excel- 
lency the Viceroy and his Government for the 
manner in which they have received and 
treated the Bili in this Council. 

It has made us feel that the Government 
in this matter has acted as if it wa8 our 
Government in every sense of the word. 
Their spirit, their feeling, their help have 
enabled me to pilot this Bili through the 
Council. I trust the Government will alway8 
makeus feel that it is our Government and if 
we have got a reasonable complaint, a reason- 
able grievance to put before you fairly and 
properly, you will meet us fairly and properly 
and I trust tbat in other matters that may 
come hereafter before this Council or outside 
this Council, the Government will eıtend the 
same spirit and the same attitude toward8 us.. 
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After long discussion in the Council on tbe 
adoption of the bili, Mr. Jinnah epoke as under 
in conciusion:— 

Sir, first of ali, I must thank Hon’ble Mem- 
bers who have spoken of me in very kind terms,, 
and I also thank tbe Government and the 
Hon’ble Law Member who bas expressed his 
kind feelings tovvards sucb work as I may have 
done in this matter: but I specially and 
particularly welcome the congratulation from 
my old and revered friend, the flon’ble Babu 
Surendranath Banerjee, who represents a. 
volüme of opinion iu Bengal, and, cotning 
from him as a Hindu, I particularly appreciate 
it and I wish to thank him very muoh for 
it. With regard to his support, I feel most 
grateful to him, 

With regard to the Hon’ble Mr. Vijia- 
raghavachariar, I must say that the Hon’ble 
Member to-day happens to be in a mood ol 
opposition. Whiie opposing the provision of 
the Bili, the Hon’ble Member wa8 good enoughv 
to wind up by supporting it. While finding fault 
with the provisions of the Bili and saying that 
the Mussalmans are getting a law which ia- 
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going to give them a sysbem of prîmogeniture, 

he supported it. I now appeal to bhe flon’ble 

Member; his suggesbioa was that we waDt bo 

do tbese bhings uader bhe guise of bhe fiction 

of Mussalmaa law; we do not waat bo face bhe 

Privy Couûcil; although vve have gob bhere bhe 

Rigbt Hon’ble Mr. Amir Ali, we are afraid bo 

face bhe Privy Council because of bhe Eaglish 

$ 

Judges. Really I appeal to the Hon’ble 
Member and his esperience. He knows 
perfectly well that never in bhe hisbory of the 
Privy Counoil has that tribunal ever revised 
ibs judgment. And, Sir, is ib righb for a lawyer 
of his experieuce bo beli me why is ib that I do 
not go to bhab tribunal which has already 
decided bhis poinb and ask for a reviaion ? 

“ Then the Hon’ble Member cribicised very 
firmly and said that bhis Bili wa8 not bhe 
Mussalman law, that the Privy Council’s deci- 
8İon was the Mussalman law. Well, with very 
great respect for bira, he is enbitled to his 
opinion. Every man is enbitled bo his opinion. 
With very great deference, I may poinb out to 
him that the highesb aubhoribies, Mussalman 
and English Jurists of eminence, have declared 
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with the utiüosb deference for that great 
tribunal, the Privy CouDCİl,that their decision 
is not in accordance with Mussalman Iaw. 
The whoIe of my community, with a few ex- 
ceptions—for vvhom, also, I have respecb, be- 
cause eachman is entitlod to his own opioion— 
are of opinıon that the Privy Conocil’s decision 
is not correct expüsition of the Mussalman 
law. Therefoıe, Sir, our only remedy was to 
appeal to the Government, appeal tothelegi.s- 
lature, and the Government have come to our 
rescue. Thar. ought not to excite any jealousy; 
that ought not to excite any envy of anykind 
whatever, that ought not to entitle any 
one to say that by these circuitous methods 
we get a systern of law, namely prirnogeniture, 
and not Mussalman Iaw. 

“However, I do not wish, Bir, to go into 
these details because the Hon’ble Member has 
given me his support. I appreciate the sup- 
port he has given, no matter the manner in 
which he has given it. Then he says with 
regard to clause 3, how does that clause come 
inat ali? I have explaİDed to the Hon’ble 
Member myself, and if he looks up any text- 
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'book on Muhammadao law, he will fînd fchat 
what'İ8 reproduced in clause 3 is nothing but 
Muhammadan law, namely, that one of the 
purposes recognised by Mussalman law as 
purposes for which you can make a wakf as if 
a man happens to be Hunufia for his own 
support, maintenance or payment of debts— 
that is a purpose for which he can make a 
wakf, and thePrivy Council’s decision was that 
if you postpone the dedication to charity for a 
certainperiod—and if the dedication to charity 
is proposed to be given at any period too 
remote—then that wakf is invalid. Therefore 
if a Hunufia Mussalman makes a wakf for pay¬ 
ment of his debts, and if this clause is not 
inserfced, the Privy Council’s decision will stand 
and you have only got to take it to any Court 
of Law to set aside the wakf. Therefore, it is 
absolutely essential that this purpose, which 
was so to say overridden by the decision of 
the Privy Council, must be specifically men- 
tioned in the clause to show that it is a pur¬ 
pose for whioh you can make a wakf. Then 
fthe last point was the point about creditors. 
Well I have already told the Council as to 
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■what the position is. The Hon’ble Mr. 
'Hitanath Eoy Bai Bahadur had ameüdmenfcs 
about fcbis on the Agenda List which he wa8 
good enough to withdraw. Now I can only 
assure the Hon’ble Member that so far 
as the lirst amendment is concerned, I 
have not the slightest doubt in ıny own 
mind, and I appeal to any lawyer, that 
secured creditors cannot be affected by the 
making of a wakf af ter the security is given. 
The only guestion, as I pointed out, is the 
guestion of unsecured creditors, and if a man 
while he is making his wakf is in an insolvent 
condition, and he makes his wakf in order to 
defraud, defeat or delay his creditors, then I 
•say without any hesitation that that wakf will 
be set aside by any Court of Law under Muham- 
madan law. If yon can prove that the wakf is 
created in order to defeat the creditors, or 
defraud the creditors, or delay the creditors, 
you have only got to prove that and the wakf 
will be set aside. There is the Provisional 
Insolvency Act and there is the Presidency 
Towns Insolvency Act. If a man in any way 
,goes against those provisions, the Court of 
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Bankruptcy will set aside his wakf. But the 
difficulty that does arise—and I do recognise 
tbat tbere is difficulty—and that is in the oase 
of testamentary wakf or au oral wakf, that is 
to say, the wakf may have been made whea 
the mau wa3 in a perfectly solvent State and 
not iütended to defeat, defraud or delay his- 
creditors; but an oral wakf perfectly good at 
the time it was made. His heirs may suppress 
the fact of any \vakf haviog been made and 
dispose of the property as they like. A second 
or third generation may come up and attempt 
to prove tbat an oral wakf had been made. I 
sayif amancomes to aCourt of Law after one 
or two generatioos and attempts to prove an 
oral wakf, I appeal to you—not as lawyers but 
as men of common sense—what Courü of Law 
would accept such proof; and the conseguence 
will be that he will never succeed in proving 
the wakf. But tbat srnall danger is there, and 
the danger affects Mussalmans a great deal 
more than any other community. 

It affects Europeans, but Europeans as a 
rule do not purchase or deal with immovable 
property. That danger is there, and very small 
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daüger though it be it affects us ruuch more 
seriously than other comruuDİties, because, as 
the Hon’ble Member admitted very frankIy, it 
depreciates the title to Mussalman property. 
Our difficulty is how are we to override the 
provision of Muhammadan law which em- 
powers a Mussalman to make an oral wakf. 
We are unable to do it, and therefore what 
little apprehension there may be among the 
other communities I ask them to that extent 
to bear wibh us who are sufEering along with 
the others to a much greater extenb. One 
word more and I have done. Before I sit 
down I wİ8h to ofîer my personal thanks to the 
Hon’ble the Law Member for the most able 
and valuable help he gave me in the Select 
Committee to get this Bili through, and in 
that I inciude our able Secretary, Sir William 
Vincent, who gave us egually valuable help in 
the matter before the Select Committee, after 
the Select Committee and during the Select 
Committee. 


15 
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The folloming is the text of the Speech of tlıe 
Hon'ble Mr> Jinnah in the Imperial Legisla- 
tive Gouncil^ April 1913^ on the Tndian 
Criminal Laıo Amendment BUL 

Sir,—I want first of ali to put it before the 
Council very clearly that nobody more readily 
would reepoud to that appeal that has come 
from the Hon’ble Home Member thau I 
would; also I wİ8h to espress that nobody 
condemns in stronger terrns the misdeeds of 
which a long list wa8 given to us a few 
minutes ago by the Home Member. I also 
wİ8h to eKpress that every attempt on the 
part of my countrymen to undermine the 
authority of the Government and to disturb 
the law and order in my opinicn deserves the 
strongest condemnation and the highest 
punishment. Those men who have a desire to 
undermine the authority of the Government; 
those men who have a desire to disturb the law 
and order, are in my opinion the biggest 
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enemies of my country and my people. They are 
to'day doing the greafcest harm to the cause of 
India. Sir, whyİB thismeasure broughb before 
fchis Council bo-day ? Ib is broughb because of 
the doingsof some of my counbrymen. Kepres- 
sive measures bhab have been broughb in, in 
this Council have been broughb because of bhe 
misdeeds of some of our counbrymen. I 
remember, Sir, in 1910, when bhe Press Bili 
wa8 introduced ab Calcubba, much as we felt 
bhab a severe blow was going to be dealt ab the 
liberty of the Press, much as W0 feU bhab our 
mosb prized liberby, namely, the liberty of bhe 
Press wa8 going bo be curtailed, our hande 
were tied, our moubhs were closed by bhe 
misdeeds of some of the misguided men who 
belong to our country, and we almost, as a 
body of non-official members, realised and felt 
that the Government were bound to take cer- 
tain measures to maintain order and law : and 
relucbanb as we were, we felt that, although we 
were losing what we prized most, namely, bhe 
liberby of the Press to a cerbain extenb, we 
•not only supporbed ib, but we supported it 
wibh every power that was in our possession. 
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Sir, I believe in criticising Government, I 
believe in criticising Government freely and 
frankIy, but at the same time that it is the 
duty of every educated man to support and 
help the Government when the Government 
is right. On this occasion I feel that having 
regard to the history of political crimes, my 
hands are tied, my mouth is closed and my 
countrymen who are responsible for these deeds 
are responsible to-day for my position which 
I occupy in this Council at this moment. Let 
those men who stili havethese misguided ideas^ 
let those men who have these hallucinations, 
realise that, by anarchism, by dastardly 
crimes, they cannot bring about good Govern¬ 
ment, let them yet realise that those methoda 
have not succeeded in any country in the 
world, and are not likely to succeed in India. 
Let those men vet realise before it is too 
late, and before they bring their country 
into a position which may be more regretted 
by every patriot who feels for and loves his 
Motherland: let them yet realise that those 
are not the methods. Sir, if I may say so, I 
represent a class, an educated class and young 
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İndia in this country. Kepresentiug the 
modern india and the young educated class in 
thİB country, I feel that I am expre8sing their 
sentiments on this occasion and 1 feel that 
tbere is a large body of men who feel exactly 
as I am feeling to-day. The Hon’ble the 
Home Member said, ‘ we have got cause, we 
have considered our position, and we ask the 
Coancil to take us on trust and support 
Oovernment.’ Having regard to the position 
that I have described» I have no alternative, 
Sir, but to take the Government on trust on 
this occasion. I, therefore, think, Sir, that so far 
as the principle of this Bili is concerned, I 
am not in a position to resist it* With regard 
to the raerits of this Bili, I wish, Sir, 
to make certain observations. This Bili, as 
the Hon’ble Home Member said, is nothing 
feut the English Law. I beg to take the oppor- 
tuniby of pointing out to the Hon’ble Member 
few things especially for him to consider, and 
I have no doubt that in Select Committee, the- 
members who will be on the Select Com¬ 
mittee, will consider the few suggestions 
that I wİ8h to make to-day* I shall not bo 
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here aoy more in this Council, therefore I ahali 
not be able to take auy part in bhe variona 
stages through which this Bili will go: and 
therefore I draw the most earnest attention of 
the Hon’ble the Home Member and th,e 
members who are on the Select Committee to 
consider those suggestions tbat I ahali make, 
The first suggestion that I wish to make, and 
which is an obvious error, that oooura often. 
It is made, not only in this case, but apeaking 
from experieace, in aeveral cases when you 
come to enacb a statute following or copying 
English statute or law which is distributed in 
and covered by different statutes or branchea 
of law. You have to be most careful when 
you are copying English lavv as you pro- 
pose to do in the present case. Somefcimes 
you come to enact a statute and you are 
dealing witb substanbive law, but aloug 
with the substantive lavv you have the 
Law of procedure or evidence, and while you 
are reotifying or amending or enacting the 
substantive la^, you lose sight of the law, 
of procedure or evidence, and wh 0 n it cornee 
to be worked actually in a court of 
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there is almost an impasse, and bhe resulb is 
almosb sfcarbling. A very recent case from 
thab point of view arose in Bombay with 
regard to the Indian Companies Law that will 
perhaps interesb the Hon’ble Member in 
charge of the commercial portfolio. It wa8 
with regard to the position of the secured 
creditor, whether he should be allowed to 
prove for the fnll amount of his daim or debt or 
not. The English Companies Act of 1862 wa8 
enacted and afterwards there came the Judi- 
cature Act 1875, ^vhich altered the position 
of the secured creditor. Bat when we came 
to enact our law of 1866, the Indian Com¬ 
panies Act, we took it boldiy from the English 

* 

Act, having lost sight of the Judicature Act 
of 1875, and wben we came to amend it in 
1882, we were stili asleep, having lost sight 
of the Judicature Act of 1875 again, and we 
only woke up when the present Bili which is 
pending came up before the Council the other 
day and that waB because when the English 
Consolidated Act came into force in 1908, the 
section in the Judicature Act was incorporated 
in substance in the English Act. Therefore, 
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Sir, with regard to this Bili now, I point out 
the provisioos erabodied ia Section 10 of the 
Indian Evidence Act whicû have most impor- 
tant teariags on the Bili under discussion. 

The substantive lavv is laid dowQ in clause 
120 A. That any agreement between two or 
more persons to do or cause to be done an illegal 
act, that agreement ;per se is a conspiracy; or 
an act which is not illegal but by illegal means 
such an agreement is designated as criminal 
conspiracy* When yon come to consider the 
rnle of evidence in India, section 10 of the 
Evidence Act is a most important section to 
bear in mind, because in the English law of 
evidence as laid dovvn, you will find it diöerent. 
It lays down clearly that no evidence is 
admissible to prove the offenoe against the 
accused, unless some act, omission or deolara- 
tion, something done or written by one or 
other of the conspirators wa8 done in further- 
ance of the common object or purpose, viz.^ 

‘ conspiracy.’ ‘ In fıırtherance^—those are the 
words to which I wish to draw the attention 
of the Hon’ble Member; whereas in the Indian 
Evidence Act you will find that the word8 are 
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* İn reference' instead of ‘ in furtherance\ No w 
clearly you are chaagiog the substaative law 
in India and bringing it into line with the 
English law. But it will have the lodian Law 
of Evidence untouched, and I submit it will 

t 

lead to very great hardship and danger. 
Kemember, that whenyou are enactioga penal 
statute your object is to arrest the evil—your 
objeot is to puoish the guilty. But, Sir, 
legislatiog as we are doing in this Council for 
300 millions of people,you must not forget your 
responsibility to the innocent and law-abiding 
■subjects of His Majesty. Such cases have the 
greatest daim to your consideration. There- 
fore I say, while you are bringing this lawinto 
line vviththe English law, follovv it strictly in 
ali its bearings. I will only refer to that section 
10. Just to show that—it says this: 

‘ Where tliere is reasonahle ground to bel i eve 
-that two or more persons have conspired 
together to commit offences &c. anything said, 
done or written by any one of such persons in 
reference to their common intention at the 
time when such intention wasfir8t entertained 
t'by any one of them is a relevant fact as 
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agaiûst each of the persons believed to be so- 
conepiring as well for the purpose of proving 
the exİ8tence of the conspiracy, as for the 
purpose of 8howing that any such person vvas 
a party to it.’ 

The Hon’ble the Home Member has pointed 
out, and very rightly pointed out, conspi¬ 
racy in India per se is not an offence 
except under section 121 A, and therefore 
unless something was done in furtherance 
of the common intention it was not an' 
offence. But this Bili now goes much 
further. Now, Sir, the English Law of Evi- 
dence in cases of conspiracy to whioh I would 
like to draw the attention of the Hon’ble 
Member is laid down in Taylor on Evidence. 
I give a reference to paragraphs 590,591 and 
593. There you will find,—I do not wİ8h to 
weary the Council because really this is bighly 
a tecbnical subject, and I dare say it is not- 
very interesting to most of you here; but I 
only wish to draw the attention of the Hon’ble 
Member that there, he will find, very clearly 

laid down that any act, omission or decla- 
ration or something said, done or written by 
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One of the conspirators, before it can be 
admitted as evidence against the accused 
conspirator it musfc be in furbberance of the 
conspiracy. 


Then there is another point to which I 
wish to draw the attenbion of the Hon’ble 
Member. It is this : the expIanation to clause 
120 A. of the Bili seems to me to go rauch 
beyond the English law, and is likely to create 
mischief when yon come to interpret that 
clause. I entirely agree with the Hon’ble 
Member that witbout this explanation the law 
as reproduced in clause 120 A, is substantially 
the English )aw; but the explanation in my 
opinion goes a littie further, and it might and 
well, 1 think, create the greatest mischief if 
left as it stands now, and l am of opinion that 
this explanation should be dropped. Then 
the third point is with regard to how the 
prosecution should be launched. Bemember, 
if you pass this Bili you are really making 
conspiracy an offence, although it may not 
be an offence against the Government, the 
State or the King, in the sense, namely, of 
undermining Government or the authority 
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of Government and therefore yon are going 
much beyond those offences which are kQOwa 
as offences against the sbate or Government. 
A criminal breach of trust or theft, and many 
other odences are covered by tbis Bili. If A and 
B agree to commit a theft in the house of X, 
the moment they agree to do that and nothing 
more by way of overt act, and if yon can prove 
■they agreed, then simply because bhere happen 
to be two or more persons who agreed to that 
eöect is conspiracy and an offence and they 
are certainly punishable by this Bili. There- 
fore yon are going far beyond your purpose, 
which is to panish odences against the State 
or Government, I take it that the main object 
of this Bili is really to reach those cases which 
-are strictly speaking offences against the State, 
and the act ought to be restricted to those 
oSences. Yon willfind the pracbice inEngland 
in such cases laid down in Halsbury’s Laws of 
England. I am reading from the‘LawsofEng- 
land’ VolümeX, page292, paragraph602,which 
says it is the daty of the Attorney-General to 
institute prosecutions for crimes which have a 
tendency to disturb the peace of the state or 
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to endanger G-overnment. Therefore the prose- 
cution is really instituted in England by the 
Attorney-General and not by any private or 
irresponsible person. Therefore I earnestly 
draw the attention of the Government to this 
point, Sir, that when you are undertaking a 
prosecution, of an offence which is directed 
against the State or the Government, it must 
have the previous sanction of a responsible 
body before such a case can be launched 
against any citizen; and in my opinion either 
it must be done with the previous sanction of 
the Advocate-General or with the previous 
sanction of the Local Government or the 
Government of India, and not otherwise. 

Therefore, I say that this safeguard is 
absolutely necessaıy. The main object of this 
statute as Isaid before isto deal with offences 

t 

against the state. When you are dealing with 
a Bili of this character, I submit, Sir, that two 
or more persons is much too smal) a number. 
It cannot be a conspiracy of any importance 
in which there are only two persons connected. 
You will generally find in conspiracies that are 
of any really serious character there are more 
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than two persons, and therefore I say the 
number tiwo is much too amali and is likely 
to oause raisohief in praofcice; you have got the 
definition of an unlawful assembly; and there 
you find menfcionof five or more persons. There¬ 
fore I say tbat you should increase the number 
to five or more persons. I think you will find 
that in the case of certain serious offences in 
England, a conspiracy of three or more persons 
is referred to. Here it ought to be at least five 
or more persons and not only two. These are 
the suggestions I would make, namely section 
10 of the Evidence Act to be considered, then 
you bave the explanation to clause 120-A, 
then you have the manner of prosecution. 
It would not be allowed unless it has the 
previous sanction of the Governor-General in 
Council or the Local Government, or the 
Advocate-General. Then I say that the 
number should be five or more persons and 
not as it stands now as two. 

With these remarks, Sir, I will again say 
that this is a very serious moment—a moment 
at which I do not think it would be right 
for us in any way to embarass the Govern- 
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ment, but there is oue thing which I wish to 
say that just as there are in ladia certaiu 
people who are responsible for a great deal of 
mischief so you have certain people who daim 
to be supporters of or beloag to the rank and 
file of Government who are aleo responsible 
for a great deal of mischief, I wish to draw 
attention to what I read in a nevvspaper the 
other day, and that is an eıtract from the 
London Times—o, paper that calls itself the 
leading paper in Europe. The heading is 
Congress party and sedition ” ‘‘ Drastic pro- 
posals offered.” I will read an extract and 
the Council will allow me to ask how a paper 
of this standİDg; a paper of this character 
should alIow an article so ill-considered or 
80 ill-advised and calculated to hurt the 
feelings of many of us in India, who, I 
Bssure you, Sir, are as anxious to maintain the 
authority of the Government of India and are 
as anxiouB to maintain the law and order as 
any member of the Government present here. 

The article is levelled against those stalwarfc 
men, those patriots who head the Congress and 
iıave been serving their country. I say, Sir 
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that I am proud that I belong to the Congress^ 
Party. That such an article should be written 
with those insİDuations and tbese aspersions 
is likely to cause as much mischief as any- 
thing that I can think of. The article runs 
as follows:— 

CONGKESS PAKTY AND SEDITION. 

Dbastic Pboposals Offebed. 

Strcnıg Gomments in Times". 

A London cablegram says :—“ An article' 
in the March number of the Bound Tahle on 
the Delhi outrage, argues that as the 
Nationalist leaders’ opposition to the Govern¬ 
ment influences the extremİ8ts in the direction 
of political crimes, the leaders themselves- 
must seek out the sources of conspiracy and 
prevent their further activity, otherwise the 
Government may be compelled to say that 
if political murders recur ali representative 
in&titutioDB must be suspended”. 

The Times says:—The threat of suspension 
is obviouBİy impossible. It would not be fair 
to aek the constitutional politicians of İndia. 
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to join iû a hunt for the criminalS) but it is 
reasonable to teli them that they cannot for 
ever evade responsibility, if by opposition they 
even unconsciously foment disorder, which 
finds ezpression in erime. They must either 
modify their attitude or do something more 
tban expres8 pious horror when outrages occur. 
By precept and aetive influence they must set 
themselves to create a strong feeling of anta- 
gonism to conspiracy and must inculcabe the 
duty of helping the Grovernment to deteet the 
ofîenders. Should they continue to fail in 
these responsibilities; the verdict must go 
against them, and anyhow it may be eafely 
said that there can be no further exten- 
sion of political reform in India while an- 
arehism remains uneztirpabed’. The Times 
adds: ‘ We are not satisfied that.' the duty 
of repressing erime in India is at present 
efficiently performed though whether the 
fault lies chiefly wibh India or England is öpen 
toguestion. The fact that India is only-now 
bringing its law of Political conspiracy into 
line with Briton 8hows that the element of 
precaution has been lacking. Much more might 
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have beea done if tbe polioe had been better 
supporbed and shielded from uadeserved 
afctack, if oriıniaala have beea caught red-haad- 
ed aud received swift aad sharp punishmenfc 
if tbe Bcaudals of ioterminable political 
fcrials had beea summarily recfcified, and if 
foolish aad misbakea oleoıeacy had beea less 
frequeat’. 

‘ Now, Sir, bhe threafc is held out bo us 
thab we mast fiad oub bhe cuiprib. If we 
do aot fiad oub tbe cuiprib our polibical 
iasbibutioos musb be suspended.’ 

The Presideab: I aaı very loabh to iaberrupb 
tbe Hoa’ble member bub he has guobed a 
dooumeut which is aob a Governmeab docu- 
meab aad oae which is ia no way pledges bhe 
ö-overameat or bhe policy of tbe Ö-overamenb. 

The Hoa’ble Mr. Jiaoah :—Yes Sir, I kaow 

« * 

thab bub I oaly wish bo poiub oub that there is 
this kind of mischief going oo. My appeal 
bo Goverameab is this—I waab tbe Goveru- 
menb to take and give 0 Xpre 8 sioa to bhe view3, 
that just as you wİ8h us to co-operabe wibh you 
j dst as you expecb us to sbaad by you, ia bhe same 
way you musb sbaad by us and coademn those 
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who are creating fchig mischief—Just as you 
<3ondemn those among us who are guilty of mis- 
deeds just as you expect us to join and co-operate 
with you in coudemning our own men who are 
guilty of misdeeds so you must condemn your 
men who are also guilty of misdeeds. That 
is a point which I wish to make clear and that 
is the reason why I am drawiag the attention 
of the Counoil to the writİQgs of what is 
küowQ as the Leading journal in England. 
With these remarks I have no alternative 
but to support the principle of the Bili and 
I trust it will emerge from the Select Com- 
mittee in a manner that will not go beyond 
the English law and that the safeguard I 
have indicated will be provided for. 
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The folloîving is the text of the speech of the 
Hon^hle Mr. Jinnah in thelmperial Legis- 
lative Council {February 1917) on the indi an 
Def ence Force. 

My Lord, I welcome tbis Bili, and I do* 
so for two or three principal reasons. The 
first reason, My Lord, that strikes me is this, 
that âffcer the Mutiny the policy of the Govern¬ 
ment, as has been pointed out över and över 
again, was regulated (I am not going into the 
reasons for it) to a certain extent on grounds 
of distrust of the people, and this Bili is an 
indication that that polic}^, rightly or wrongly 
pursued, has from this day disappeared, from 
this country. The second ground is, that it 
opens a door to a service, which was closed to 
the people of this country except sepoys for 
ali these years under British rule. My Lord, 
this Bili, I understand that the object of this 
Bili, is to give an opportunity to the educated 
people of this country for the defence of their 
own country. I can assure you, My Lord,. 
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knowing as I do kaow, and I can say that I 
am in touch wililı the opinion of Yoang India 
particularly, fehat this measareis welcome. Bub 
although as a first step this measure is welcom 0 
jusb as Yonr Lordship said and yon were good 
enough to take us inbo your confidence, I bhink, 
I ought bo beli bhe Council also in sbraigbb 
language and wibhouü mincing matters, bhab 
if yon waub young Indians, if yon vvant edu- 
cabed young Indians to come forvvard and 
enlist themselves in bhe defence of bheir 
country, one facb must not be forgobten, and 
that is the stabus and privileges which shouid 
be given bo them. Ib might be said, ‘ How is 
it possible jusb no w for us to give yon bhe 
oomınissioned ranks T I granb ib is not possi¬ 
ble to do 80 ab önce. But tbere musb be a 
olear indicabion; that in course of time, it will 
be granbed, I see bhab is a war measure, whioh 
is going to be a vvar measure, will nob be done 
away with after the war, bub ib will grow, ib 
■will develop, and it wil] develop inbo whab we 
have been asking for, namely a national army. 

My Lord, ib has been said bhab the people 
-of India have nob felb the realities of the war. 
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Why have they not felt the realities of fehe* 
war ? I grant the people of India have not 
sufiered. The blood of the people of India hm 
not been moved, although there is no doubt 
that India bas dpne a great deal—a fact whicb 
bas been very kindly recognised by Your 
Excellency, by His Excellency the Comtnand- 
er-in“Cbief and the Great Ministers in 
England. But why bas not India felt it or 
not felt it as England feels it ? My Lord, the 
reason is very obvious, and tbat reason is this, 
that to-day in England there is not a family 
that bas not lost a son, or a brother or a 
husband. We, the educated olasses in India,. 
have not had the opportunity given to us of 
losing a son or a husband or a brother. It is 
for that reason that India has not felt, has not 
suffered as England has suffered. Who is 
responsible for this ? 

My Lord, speaking to Your Bxcelleqcy and 
to the Government of India in this Council, 
I venture to say that it has been now fully 
realised that India is loyal to the oore to the 
Empire. If India had those opportuoities 
given to it, India would have been a source of 
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great streogtb to the EiRpire at thîsiBoment; 
but, unfortuDately, we have cot had those 
opportUDİties. 


My Lord, this war has Bhown clearly that 
frhe time bas come for a policy of trust in the 
people of India, and tbis Bili is a precursor of 
this policy. I assure you, My Lord, that 
whatever dissatisfaction, w})atever discontent 
you may observe, that dissatisfaction and that 
discontent is not due to disloyalty, but it is 
due to grievances which ought to be attended 
to and removed. My Lord, with these few 
remarks, I welcoıne this Bili, and I sincerely 
trust, in framing these rules and regulations, 
some indication will be given to the people of 
this country that the cbaracter, the tone and 
the OfganisatioD, the status and privileges, 
will be secured to the people of this country 
which are now secured to European British 
subjects. 

There is one more thing, My Lord, that I 
should like to impress upon His Eıcellency 
the Commander-in-Chief—and I entirely 
endorse the remarks of the Hou. Mr. Shafi— 
and that is, that it is absolutely necessary that 
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similar opportunities to those given to 
European British youths should be givea to 
Indian boys between bhe ages of 16 and 18 for 
local service- My reasons are bhat service, 
rendered during the period of bhe war, will 
prepare these youag men for bhe future army. 
There is not bhe slighbesb doubb thab our frou- 
tiers İlave bo be gaarded; coadibioas are 
changing; eveats are moving rapidiy. I do 
not wish to enber inbo decails ab bhis ju ncbure; 
but suffice ib to say thab if anything unboward 
happens, ib wouId be itnpossible in the present 
condibion of our army bo make an adequate 
defence of this couubry. Whab I cali a national 
army, 1 venture bo say, musb come, and the 
SOOner it comes the better—a national army not 
in the sense that it will be entirely a paid army; 
there musb be a reserve and railibia behind it. 

My Lord, we know from the experieDce of 
this war, how essential it is to have an adeguate 
number of officers, It is a well known fact 
thab, in the Indian army, wö have gob just 
enough . officers; and if any calamiby comes 
there will be such a paucity of officers that ib 
will be very difficulb to raanage our afifairs. 
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Therefore, I strongiy urge that Indiaa boya 
betweea the ages of 16 and 18 should be given 
an opporbunitiy of local milibary service duriag 
the period of the war, aad, vvhea the bigger 
guestioa comes to be considered, this will be 
the material ready to a certaia extent having 
undergoae a certaia amouat of trainiag already, 
and therefore fit for the fature fonnation of a 
national army. 
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The folloıoing is the text of the Hon. Mr. 
JinnaKs speech at the Imperial Legislative 
Coımcil {23rd March 1917) on the Imperial 
Bndget. 

‘‘ My Lord, it bas been said that some of 
the Members instead of discussing the Budget 
strictly bave diverted from it and discussed 
ali sorts of other matters of public interesfc. 
But, My Lord, I bave tried to understand the 
position of a non-official member in this 
Council. ünder our procedure, the Financial 
Statement is presented, in the first instance, 
by the Hon. the Finance Member, which was 
done on this occasion on the İst of March. 
After that Financial Statement is presented, 
no discussion is allo'wed with regard to the 
general fînancial policy of the Government. 
But tbose Members who have followed the 
rules, and I have no doubt that most of the 
Hon. Members have followed them do find 
that yon can bring in Eesolutions with regard 
to certain matters only, but you cannot possib- 
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ly discnss in this Council the general financial 
policy of the Government of India, but that 
occasion arises after the event, so to say. 
Therefore, to discuss the Budget at this 
juncture, it seems to me, will be really flogging 
the dead borse because not a single item, not a 
rupee or pie, as far as I understand, can be 
changed now so far as the Budget is concerned. 
It does not matter what arguments, what 
reasons or grounds you advance. Therefore, 
My Lord, it seems to me that not much good 
will resul t by one takingup the Budget at this 
juncture and discussing it* But I would like 
to say this for this reason, that when this 
Financial Stateınent \va8 introduced by the 
Hon. the Finance Member, I paid as much 
attention to it as I could, and personally I came 
to the conciusion that it was a well-balanced 
Budget. I think the Hon. the Finance 
Member has received so many congratula- 
tions and so many expressions of gratitude 
that he might well dispense with any such 
expreBsion from me. But I do say this,. 
that it 'was a scientific Budget and what I feel,. 
My Lord, is this, that, as we go on, the Budget 
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will have to be prepared more and more on 
scientific principles and not in the orthodox 
way, as one of the Members wa3 pleased to 
■describe it. 

Now, with regard to the hnndred millions 
which India has agreed to contribute, I take 
this 7İew, My Lord, that, if I, as a component 
of the British Empire; as a Citizen of the Bri- 
tish Empire, if I canstand here and urge upon 
the Government that the rights and privi- 
leges of a British Citizen should be given to me 
I think I ought to be equally ready to bear the 
burden of the Empire. There may bedi£fer- 
ences of opinion on certain matters; and there- 
iore, My Lord, I can teli yon this, that on 
behalf of the people of Bombay, heavy as this 
burden is, it bas been eguitably distributed. 
'Of course my friend Mr. Wacha has said that 
we must not talk about sacrifices; but, My 
Lord, we are not talking about the sacrifices 
and the heavy burden in any grudging spirit 
but in this spirit that the sacrifice is a heavy 
thing, that is to say, a person who can afford 
to pay four thousand million can pay four 
’lihousand million and sufier less than another 
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persoü who cannot afford to pay a hundred. 
million. Therefore, when we talk of lodia’s 
burden and sacrifîce, it is only really in that 
spirit that we speak and in no other spirit, 
and I anı sure that the Grovernment realise it, 
and I am quite sure that tbe people in England 
realise it. 

Then, My Lord, with regard to the sources 
of taxation that have been tapped as I said, 
we were not in a position to suggest any 
improvements in the Budget; we were not 
consulted really on the Budget, and it reguires 
really very, very careful consideration before 
one can say that *you can improve upon this 
Budget. I dare say it can be improved. But 
what I would suggest, My Lord, is this, that if 
there was'8ome such system—a small commit- 
tee may be formed—we have for instance in 
Bombay a Finance Committee with a view to 
discuss the policy of the Budget before the 
Financial Statenıent is prepared, I have no 
doubt that the Government will receive a 
certain -amnunt of help and that the Hon. the 
Finance Member will benefit by it. 
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Well fchen, My Lord, that is so far as the 
Budget itself is concerned, but I must say 
that on this occasion it will be impossibîe 
really, as I said, to discuss the Budget only, 
and the reason, ?.Iy Lord, that I want to 
address the Council at this late stage is this. 
I am fully aware that most of the Members 
must be thoroughly tired and so is Your Lord- 
ship, but there are, My Lord, one or two points 
which I want to bring to the notice of this 
Council. The first point, My Lord, is this in 
regard to the Jndian Defence Force Act. 
The Indian Defence Force Act has become 
law; it is now more than three weeks, nearly 
a month, and when it vi^aö* introduced and 
when it went through various stages and 
eventually it wa8 passed, it has raised, as your 
Lordship must have observed, very great hopes 
in the minds of the people ali över the country 
and it seems to me, My Lord, that the ques- 
tion is being neglected. First of ali, ali that 
we may now know is that anyone who wants 

to enlist himself can fiil up the form, send it 

to the District Magistrate and it will be sent 

up in due course to the mılitary authorities 
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und they will do what is required. Now, My 

Lord, if 'vve are really in earnest, if this door 

is going to be thrown öpen to the people of 

India, and if really the Government of India 

desires recruits, then I say, My Lord, we shall 

have to resorfe to more businesslike methods 

than I can see up to the present moment. I 

would, therefore, suggest that the Gommander- 
in-Chief, or whoever is responsible for this, 

should lose no time, because if you raise the 

hopes very high and then this measure is 

misunderstood and it is found that your 

attention was different from what we uuder- 

stood, there wili be bitter disappointment 

which will be undesirable. Therefore, My 

Lord, if you are really in earnest, if you really 

want recruits, and I venture to say you can 

get recruits by the thousand, thousands provid- 

ed two or three matters are made clear. 

It might be said that I am speaking in a 

spirit of bargaining as it was said the other 

day. My Lord, any member or anybody 

who uses that word bargaining, I must say 

with due respect to him, that he does not 

tealise the true meaning of the word bargain- 
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iııg. Ali that we urge upon the GoverDment 
of Icdia is this, there is at the present moment 
a bar to the people of India so far as the 
commİBSİoned ranks are conceıned. Is it 
bargaining, consistently with my self-respect 
as King’s equal subject in ruy own country, to 
teli my Government face to face that this bar 
must be removed ? Is it bargaining, My Lordv 
to say that in my owd country, I should be put 
on the same footing as the European British 
subjects? Is that bargaining? Audi say, 
My Lord, that the sooner this question is 
taken up the better. There is a very, very 
strong feeling on this point and if this is put 
right, I cau assure you, My Lord, that you 
will get thousands of young educated men 
who will be willing to come forvvard in the 
service of their country and the Empire. As 
I say, My Lord, if that is made clear and if 
we are in earnest, bureaus must be established 
in various centres in each Presidency, and we 
must be told autboritatively how many 
thousand men we want, and I assure you, My 
Lord, you ehall hava them. And when you 
hava thesa various bureaus established in 
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various cenfcres, appoint some responsible men 

as the coramifctees, because you will have 

applicants coming in. I do not wisb, My 

Lord, to strike a note of an offensive character 

agaİDsfc thab service whicb, in its own way, is 
» 

doing useful work, namely, the Poliçe and 
the Criminal Intelligeuce Department, but, 
My Lord, as far as possible, that agency 
should be avoided, and the Poliçe and the 
Criminal Intelligence Department should 
have notbing to do with the que8tion of who 
should be accepted and who should not be 
accepted. 

Then, My Lord, there is oue other matter 
that 1 wish to refer to and that is this. I 
was really grieved to hear ray Hon. friend, 
Mr. Shafi, say that if we discuss or ask for 
auy constitutional reforıns, that will be ern- 
barrassing the Government. What surprises 
me, My Lord, is this, that my own country- 
men should feel more as to what would 
embarrass the Government than the Govern¬ 
ment (ihemselves. Why does Mr. Shafi say 
that respectfully pointing out in this Council 
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that 8uch and Riıch things Bİıould be done 
is going to embarrass ihe Government; ? My 
Lord, Your Lordship was good enough to 
refer to that memorandum whicb I venture 
to say, as I was one of tbe signatories, was a 
vvell-considered and well-tbought-out memo¬ 
randum, and Your Lordship was pleased to 
say that it would receive sympathetic consi- 
deratiou. My Lord, to that extent I per- 
sonally say that at the present moment we 
cannot expect auything more. But, My Lord, 
that is the fear \ve have and l want to bring 
it to the notice of the Government and of 
Your Lordship. The fear we have is this. 
The Despatch from the Government of ludia 
has göne to the Secretary of State. We do 
not knovv what that Despatch contains; we 
have not the faintest idea. Is the occasion 
going to be arrived at ex parte, give us the 
opportunity of discussing the matter, and 
I would suggest (it is only a suggestion 
just as the Hon. Pandit Madan Mohan Mala- 
viya suggested) 1 \vould suggest, My Lord, 
that, whatever reply may be giveu to that 
Despatch hefore you finally decide on this most 
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vital quesfcion, givesufficieafc opportuaity to ab 
leasb allovv the represeafcabives of the people to 
<30Qfer \vifch yoa a round table before you ttııally 
€ome to any decision, aodalso give the pııblic 
aa opportuüity to eriticise it. Is that, My 
Lord, askiüg too ınucb, that vve should have 
our represeotatives coüsulted with regard to 
\vhab reforms are going to be introduced ? Is 
that askiüg for too much ? Is it fair that the 
•Goverameüt of India ia their secret Chambers 
ab SiiBİa or Delhi shouid form their owü opi- 
nioas and submib a Despateh to the 8ecrebary 
•of State for India, and that the whole qucstion 
of the post-\var reforms should be decided ex 
■parte vvithont any body on the parb of the people 
of India beiog represenbed or being heard by 
bhem ? If, My Lord, those reforms are going to 
be real reforms, I take it that it is a very ordi- 
nary proposition that any stabesman who want3 
to introduce any reforms will ab least provide 
for a quarber of a century or half a centnry, 
beoause yon cannob go on binkering wibh your 
< 3 oasbitubion every five or every ten years. 
Therelore, My Lord, it is a, matter of the 
most vital importance to India that these 
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quest)ior!6 ought to be considered raost serious- 
ly and most carefully. 

Then, My Lord, there is only one inore 
point while I am talking about reforms, of 
which yoıır Lordship rausfc be aware, becanse, 
it has been repeatedly expressed in the papers, 
and tbat is, that if tbere is going to be an 
Imperial Council or an Imperial Parliament 
musb be adequately represented. You will' 
ask me perhaps what I mean “adeguately 
represented.” My Lord, that is a guestion 
which requires detailed consideration, but I 
can say this at least at önce that India’s 
representation in this Imperial Parliament or 
Imperial Council should certainly be no less 
than any of the Dominions. 

Then, My Lord, there is only one more 
thing tbat I want to point out, and that is 
this. You bave been thanked, My Lord, and 
I entirely joiu in these thanks to your excel- 
lency, for taking the steps tbat you have 
under the Defence of India Act for stopping 
indentured labour. I do not wisb, My Lord, 
to repeat \N’hat the other Members have said. 
But I can teli Your Lordship this that it has 
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givea the ufcmosti satisfactiou throughout the 
coutıtry; aad the people of India do not feel 
more with regai’d to auy other questioa than 
tbis questioQ of indentured laboar for the 
simple reason that it was degrading, that it 
was a System not only in itself saturated with 
evils, but it helped to dishoaour a civilised 
country like India that we should have such 
â systern as the indentured labour systern. 
That, My Lord, vvas the feeliug which really 
was at the bottoın of this strong agitation 
which Your ExcelleQcy must have observed. 

In conciusion, My Lord, 1 will say this, that 
the Standard made by the Secretary of State 
for India wit.h regard to the cottou duties has 

■created oue irnpression ou my mind, and I 
believe that is the impressiou created ou the 
minds of a very large section of the thoughtful 
educated people of this country, nartıely^ that 
our battie wasf()ught by the Secretary of State 
for India, who although he had no kuovvledge 
or experieace of this country, although an 
Eııglishman by birth, in spirit fought for us as 
our Government. And this is what is wanted. 

The personnel of the Government of this 
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country, as Mr. Gokhale said very offcen, is- 
foreigD. It does not require any argunaent to- 
estabiish that. But, My Lord, if you want 
India to çare for your Government, to stand 
by you, to co-operate with you, what you want 
is that the spirit of the Government shouldbe 
İndian, and that on occasions when the- 
interests of India are likely to suâer any 
injustice is going to be done our Government 
and those vvho are at the head of the Govern¬ 
ment should stand up for us and speak for us 
as any indian would do. And, My Lord, Mr. 
Charnberlain did that, and, therefore, we find 
tbis feeling of profound satisfactiou. This, 
My Lord, is ali that I have to say and I would 
urge again upon Your Excelleucy most 
earnestly and most sincerely that, with regard 
to the indian Defence Force Act, Your Excei- 
lency will bear it in mind. I say that, if the 
Government are in earnest, vve are in earnest. 
We are ready, My Lord, but treat us as the- 
King’s equal subjeçts. 
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The fûlloıving is the text oftJıe speech of the 
Hon Mr. Jinnah in the Imperial Legislative 
Council held on 28th Fehruary^ 1927, on 
Primarıj Education. 

The question before the Couücil, Sir, is 
put in a particnlar form as it is embodied in 
the Resolutioü, and, altbough there are sorae 
difficulties in agreeing with the actual form in 
which this Resolution is before the Council 
I rnay teli the Council that I arn in entire 
agreernent with the spirit of this Resolution, 
and, I think, there is nobody in this Council 
among the non-official mernbers who can be 
of any other opinion. We whoIe“heartedly 
sympathise \vith the spirit of this Resolution* 

But there are one or t\vo difficulties which I 
personally could have appreoiated, so far as 
the Government is concerned, if that attitude 
had been taken up by the Government at pre- 
sent in not accepting it, But the attitude 
taken up by the Hon. Sir Verney Levett, as 
I understood it frorn his speech, I hope is not 
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really the attifcude of the Governmenfc of 
Iııdia, and I aİRohope fchafc ifc is not the atti- 
tude of even the Government of the United 
Provinces. Novv wbat doesthe Hon. Mr* Levett 
State? He has broa^ht forward an argument, 
an argument which is as old as the hills- He 
says there are two difîiculties, so faraş 1 could 
understand hirn, which he calls administrative 
difficulties. And vvhac are those two diffical- 
ties? The one is that, ûrst of ali, yon might have 
to persuade the masses and conviuce these 
people, and if yon did not do so, there might 
be riot or‘tumult’—f think tha.t is the word 
he used. The second was thatyou wouldhave 
to employ snbordinate oflicials vvho will have to 
enforce compulsion upon the people of those 
classes, narnely, the labourers and the agri- 
culturists and thus may oppress them. 

(Here the Hon. Sir Verney Levett rose to a 
point of order and explained what he exactly 

meant). 

I aın much obliged to the Hon. Member 
for restating what he said. I understood him 
in the same vvay, and if he woald have had 
a littie patience I think he would have heard 
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ıny ansvver to ifc. The arguraent is thafc it 
does not matter what you do, if you intro- 
duce the compulsory system there will be a 
certaiû amount of oppression. Will theHon. 
Member explain to me wheD the time will 
come wbeu you will be in the position to 
adopt a systern \vithout oppression? Is it 
possible for any Grovernment, if cornpulsion is 
going to be introduced, to carry it out except 
/througb the subordinate officers? Is it, possi¬ 
ble to do in any other way ? Has it ever been 
done in auy other counüry in any other v^ay ? 
İs that an arguraent to advance here in this 
•Oouncil to-day, and, say that our deraand for 
compulsiou cannot therefore be responded to ? 
I think it is entirely wrong. That arguraent 
is as old as the hills, and 1 think it is out of 
place in the twentieth century to advance an 
arguraent of this character—that you will have 
to ernploy subordinate officials »vvho will 
■oppress the people. 

Theu the second arguraent is, I say, equally 
fallacious, and egually an arguraent which 
tends to show that you want to evade the 
<]ue8tion; that arguraent that you must 
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persuade and convince these ignoranb people,. 
namely, the labourers and fche agriculturists* 
How nıany cenburies, Sir, shall we b(> kepfc 
waiting for these ignoranb illiterate people 
to be convinced that corapulsory education is- 
really for their benefît ? I subırıifc, Sir, thab 
both these argurnents are fallacious and have- 
no place in the b\ventieth cenbury when vve are 
discussing a sysbem of compulsory edacation ; 
and I sincerely hopetbat that is not the view 
eibherof the Government of the United Provin- 
ces or the Government of India. 


Then the only other expression of opinion 
thab we have gob to-day from the other side is 
thab of Sir Sankaran Nair, who represents the 
Government of India. Now, Sir Sankaran 
Nair’s answer throws the hürden ou us. 
He says :—A particular measure was broughb 
before this Council in 1912 by the Hon. 
Mr. Gokhâle; bheconditions have not changed 
since then ; we did not accepb that measure- 
at the time, how is it possible for us to accepb 
this Eesolution now ? So far as that argu- 
ment is concerned, Sir, I admit that there i& 
souıe apparent force in it; but may I point- 
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out to the Hon. Member in charge of fche 
Educabion Department that the grounds that 
we urged at that time stili hold good, and 
althoııgh Mr. Gokhale’s Bili was rejected 
as the Council is perhaps aware—at least 
rnost of the’ Members are aware—that Sir 
Harcourt Butler, who was then in charge 
of the Education Department, gave a 
reply which was most sympathetic and 
encouraging. I propose to read the last fevv 
sentences of his speech presentiy. The Prin¬ 
cipal grounds upon which Sir Harcourt Butler 
then thoughf that the Government were not 
in a position to accept that Bili, were, first of 
ali, the financial question; secondly, want of 
teachers ; and thirdly, school buildings. May 
I, therefore, ask the Hon. Member is it fair to 
ask us whether those conditions have changed 

or whether they have not changed ? Or is it 
not more fair that we should ask the Hon. 
Member, with reference to those difficulties 
which you pointed out to us five years ago^. 

what you have done during these five years to 
alter those conditions ? And, therefore, per- 
sonally', Sir, I expected the Hon. Member to 
teli us hovv far these three main difficulties. 
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thafc existed ûve years ago have been removed. 
We expect the Government to say that they 
have, in accordance with the proraise given by 
Sir Harcourt Butler, made progress and arein 
entire sympathy with us, and baving made 
this progress the time has come when they 
may be able to introduce compulsion. Instead 
of that, the Hon. Member asks us bluntly to 
show him what changes have occurred. Well 
he has got the second right of speecb, and I, 
hope that be \vill teli me what the Govern¬ 
ment of India, whose duty it is, have done 
within the last five years to remove the diffi- 
■culties that exİ8ted five years ago. Sir Har- 
-court Butler on that occasion said:— 


“ In time it oaaoreate (^reateradaptability to agricuttural and 
industrial advanoemont. it can enlarge tbe minds and brighten 
tbe Outlook of the people and foster Progressive desire which is the 
root of economic vvealth of tho community. Those are many 
■dıffioultıes ahead, but we shall noı- fiinch. We shall not falter on 
tbe way. Tbougb out vieves may dıfîer as to meaae, we ate ali 
United as to the end. The Goverument of India, Local Govetn- 
ments, tbe Department? of Puolıo luetructiou and eoligbtened 
publio opıniou are eıogl'e-eyed as to the end in view. Wq are 
determıned, resolutely determined, to oombat igiiuraooe througb 
tbe Icugcb and breadtb of this aucıeut land, up sud down, to and 
fro; and tbougb tbe struggle may be loog and arduous, I do 
believe witb ali my beart, 1 do beltove, we shall pcevail,' 
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Now, Sir, I sbould like to know from the 
Hüd. the Education Member wbat; be bas 
done in pursuance of tbis solemn announce- 
raenfc wbicb was made five years ago by tbe 
Government. I sincerely bope tbat ab least 
sorne progress is made toward3 reacbing tbat 
end whicb we bave so dearly at our beart, 
namely, to combat ignorance tbrough tbe 
lengbh and breadtb of tbis ancient land. 
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The folloıvuıg is tlıe fail iext of the Hon'hle 
Mr, Jinnah's speeclı at tlıe Ivıperial Legislative 
Coııncil {21st Septemher,1917,) on. thc resolution 
re-Simultaneous Examinatlons for tlıelnâian 
Civil Service in India and England. 

Sir, the position that has been taken np 
by the Hon. the Hoırıe Meraber is one, which, 
I must say, has not satisfied me. The Hon. 
the Home Member has pointed out every possi- 
ble argument that he could lay hold of against 
simultaneous examinations. Having done that 
he wound up by saying, very ingeniously, very 
-cleverly, that the Government do not commit 
themselvesin any way at ali. Well, if theHon. 
the Home Member has taken the trouhle to 
solve ali these difficulties,—I have no doubt 
that he as one of the Members of the Executive 
Council will put ali those difficulties before the 
Executive Council,—I have no doubt that to 
a oertain extent he has given an indication of 
his own opinion. I wouId never have taken 
part in this debate, but since the Hon. the 
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Home Member has invited the opinions of 
non-official meınbers I woııld like to meet 
tbose difficulties, First of ali, the Hon. Mr* 
Aükins said that vve ueverput foıward reasons 
ior simuitaııeous examinations, but he ıiever 
put forward any agaiust it except oue which 
my Hon. friend Mr- Sastri has dealt with. 
No\v, Sir, I do not wish in any way to convey 
any idea of criticising the Civil Service un- 
necessarily. The position is this. The people 
•of India say ‘ you lay down any test you like, 
but give us equal opportunities.’ Why should 
the people of India not have equal opportuui- 
ties ? Novv, it has been said that the competi- 
tive test is the best possible test that vve can 
•think of, and I propose, with the perrnission of 
the Council, to quote the vvords of Mr. Balfour 
vvhich I had the honour of putting forvvard 
hefore the Public Services Commission. This 
is what Mr. Balfour says:— 

' Tbere can be no doubt for eTampIo that a mao who can 
suooeed ın a severe oompetition tnust have grcat powers ol work, 
great pov7er3 of ooDceotration, great power3 of maturing a subject 
and great powers of reproducing his knovvledge. The eıistence of 
these mental powerB is Bhown to demonstration by suooâBs and 
they are ali of them o! the utmost use io every walk of life aud 
not the least perbaps io that of the lodian Civilian.’ 
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Now the first difficulty whicb the Hod. 
Menıber puts forvvard is that it would certainly 
not maintain the preponderance of the 
British element. Now, Sir, may I know why 
is it necessary to have a preponderance of the 
British element ? Why ? If, as we are contem- 
plating, we are not going to have, I hope, for a 
very long time a bureaucracy that will be the 
eervauts of the people, and that is what we 
are aiming at, and if our hopes are realised in 
the reconstructionof the Government, we hope 
that the bureauracy which under the present 
constitutioo are the masters and the rulers,. 
will be the servauts responsible to the people 
and under the control of the people, If that 
is to be realised, may I, Sir, know why there 
should be a substantial element of the British ? 
We waat a service, we want men who vvili 
serve us, who will discharge their duties 
efficiently and faithfully to the Government» 
I have ahvays failed to understand this 
argument. 

TheHon. Member said well, now, supposing 
you have to seud men to the North-Western 
Frontier, wbat will be the position ? If yon 
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have a Brahmin he may be very efficient as a 
literary man, full of knowledge. In other 
words, he conveyed tbat a Brahmin, if he got 
into the Civil Service, would be nothing but a 
bookworm and would not be a manpossessing 
manly gualifications. 

(The Hoa. Sic Wiliİam Vincent; * Inâeed, 1 said nothİDg of the 
kiad.’) 


Lay I know what the Hon. Member 
meant. Why should not a Brahmin who has 
passed the test laid down, any test you like 
educational, physical or otherwise, — ^hy, 
should not a Brahmin who has passed that 
test be put in charge of any Province or any 
district; will the Hon. Member explain that? 
What will happen to the North-Western Fron- 
tier if he goes there ? The Hon. Member says, 

* Oh l the man 'vvith any property if he was 
living there would at önce convert his property 
into a portable State.’ If the Hon. Member is 
80 much afraid of a Brahmin he may be sure 
the residents of North-We8tern Frontier will 
also obey his orders. But, Sir, I go further,, 
how are these provinces now managedby the 
Civil Servants ? We know perfectly well, Sir, 
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that İn these Provinces the people are more or 
less notcivilised, people who do not obey the 
law in the same way as the civilised parts do. 
We kûow, Sir, military officers have been 
sent, military officers have been governing 
those Provinces, even the Punjab wa8 a non- 
regulated Proviuce for a very long time and 
surely such Provinces as are of that character 
can always be managed by other officers who 
would be able to prevent the residents of those 
Provinces from turniog their property into a 


portable state. 

I have mentioned the two arguments, 
namely, preponderance and the cjuestion of 
Provinces such as Burma and the North- 
We8t Provinces. The other argument wa 3 
that we have got in this country different 
classes of people such as the Muhammadans, 
Hindus, Parsis, Sikhs and so on, and the Hon. 
Member quoted certain figures with regard 
to examioations in the Pinance Department 
as I understood and with regard to the 
Civil Service Eıaminations that have been 
held in London. Well, now, Sir, on this 
point my anBwer is this. A man like 
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the labe Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji who repre- 
sents the Parsi coıamunity, a man like the 
late Mr. Gokhale who represenba Indians, men 
like Sir Pherozeshah Mehta who represents 
the Parsis and men like His Highness the Aga 
Khan who, as we ali know, carried enormous 
weight wibh Muhammadans, they ali gave 
their evidence before bhis very Commission, 
urging upon the Commission tbat they wanted 
simultaneous examination8. Now, Sir, are the 
opinions of such men not to be taken into 
consideration. Did they not know the inberests 
of their own communities? The Hon. 
Member has given figures; be says the 
result would be thaü probably the Mubam- 
madans would not get their proper share. 
Well, Sir, I can teli yon this that the Muham¬ 
madans are to-day in a much better posi- 
tion than perhaps the Hon. Member know8 
and are guite prepared to compete with their 
Hindu brethren, and therefore there need be 
no anxiety of any kind whatsoever on the 
part of Government for the Muhammadans. I 
grant» that we are backward to a certaiu 
^xtent, I grant that there is a large number 
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of HinduB İn fchis country than Muhamma- 
dans, but assııming a larger number of Hindus 
do get into the Civil Service will that be 
more objectionable to the Muhammadaus 
than that a larger element of the Europeans 
should get in? I want to be frank. I do 
not want to give any ofience, but why should 
it be any more objectionable to the Muham- 
madans if the Hindus are more than if the 
Europeans are more ? There I say that is an 
argument which I submit has no place here. 
What we want, Sir, is this, we want an efficient 
service. Let it be öpen to competition to any 

I 

one, to Europeans, Hindus and Muhammadans, 
Parsis, ete. and the fittest get in, the survival 
of the fittest should be ;the rule for recruiting 
the highest service. 

Then I give you what rny objeetions are at 
the present moment to the Civil Service 
examination being held in London onIy. Sir, 
Tve know perfectly well, and let me teli you 
this that the Indian' element which you now 
get by this door, which is a door which really 
more obstructs the Indians from getting 
in because you put so many difficulties in the- 
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way,amaa has got to go to Loadoû, a man 
who has to get money, a man who has to take 
the chance and the risk of working for years 
and at the end of 5 or 6 years, if he fails in the 
Çivil Service, he is good for nothing. 

t 

(The Hon. Sıt William Viaoant; “I alwayB oaderatood ha 
weDt to the Bar.") 

No, the Hon. Member is very mucb mis- 
taken. If hecannot get intothe Civil Service 
he will be much less able to get on at the Bar. 
nowever that is beside the point. Therefore 
you expect people to go to London ali the way 
taking ali these risks and then at the end find 
themselves, if failures, with nothing to do. 
On the other hand if you had simultaneous 
examinations in this country you would find 
better men, better talents will have an oppor- 
tunity of competing and you will get better 
men, I venture to say better men will get 
in, if you had examinations here in India as 
well as in London. Therefore, Sir, I stroiıgiy 
object to the present system of recruiting for 
the Oivil Service, and I say that it is obvious 
to any thinking man that, while theoretically 
the Oivil Service examination is öpen to the 
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8008 of India, practically every posBİble 
difficulfcy İB put in their way and t he resul t of 
that İ8 that you find (I believe that I am right) 
that out of 1,300 Civilians holding various 
posts in this country to-day there are no more 
thanGO or 70 Indians. Well, that is the State 
of things, that although in theory it is öpen 
to His Majesty’s subjeots in ladia to oompete 
for the Oivil Service, to ali praotical purposes, 
the door is really closed. 

Now we say öpen that door properly and let 
there be honest equal competition. Let the 
best talent of India oompete for it. Put any 
test you like/ and then whoever is the fittest 
should get into that service. I do not see 
any reason against it or any objection to or any 
an8wer to that proposal. Therefore, I would 
ask the Hon. Mover to divide the Council on 
this Resolution and let us record our most 
emphatic opinion on this Resolution by our 
Tote. 
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The following is the text of ihe speech of 
the Hon. Mr. Jinnah in the Imperial Legislative 
öouncil (2Mh Septernber^lOl?) onthe Besolu- 
tion re. Proportion of Indian Becruits in the 
Indian Givil Service. 


It is but righb thab this Council should con- 
sider the albernative and express its opinion 
whether the albernative should be accepted or 
not. Well, the only objections thab have been 
raised againsb this albernative are the same 
objections, viz^ that if 50 per çent, of Indians 
get into the Indian Civil Service it would 
imperil the British character of the adminis- 
trabion. Well, Sir, I waQt bo know what is 
meanb by the ‘‘ British character of the 
administrabion/’ Is the meaning of this 
phrase, European element ? Is the meaning 
of this phrase, colour ? Or is the meaning of 
this phrase those great guaiities which have 
dişti nguished the European administrators of 
this oounbry ? Is the phrase ‘British charac¬ 
ter of the administration' means those great 
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qualifcies, viz-^ uprighteousness, honesby, integ- 
rity, high sense of duty,—and I have no 
hesitabion in acknowledging that many 
members of the Civil Service have displayed 
them in this country—I can understand ifc. 
If an Indian also has those gualifcies and if 
such Indians are the preponderating element 
in the Civil Service, does that mean British 
character of adıninistration or not? Or musb 
it mean that we must have so many of a 
particular race or colour ? If latter is the 
meaning, Sir, I strongly object to such a rule 
or Standard. No race, no guestion of religion 
or creed has to be considered in recruiting our 
highesü service. Efficiency is the only test 
and those qualities which I have mentioned 
above. 

I come next to the argument of the commer- 
cial classes which ıny Hon. friend |dr. Hogg 
represents. I have got very great respect for 
[r. Hogg, Sir, and J know that he holds very 
liberal vievvs. But I wa3 really surprised that 
he should have brought in the que8tion of 
passive resistance as an instanoe of how the 
commercial community might suffer. With 
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very greafc respect for him, I submit that it is 
not ODİy irrelevant, but if it had any relevancy 
of talk at ali, one migbt retort and say that 
some of the Aoglo-Indians at the present 
moment notably ‘ MadrasMail ’ are preaching 
and are guilty of insubordination. But those 
'questions really must not be mixed up with 
this question before us to-day* How is the 
-commercial interest going to suffer ? If you 
have men who are competent and properly 
qualified in the service, hovvis the commercial 
interest going to suffer because they happen 
to be Jndians. After ali, it is nothing but the 
service we are recruiting, and why should there 
be any danger to the commercial community ? 
Whât is going to happen to the Commercial 
interests, I have not yet heard of. We know 
perfectly well that British Capital is invested 
and employed in many parts of the worid 
inciuding India, For example, you have a 
large amount of British capital in South 
Africawhere there is anoverwhelming majori- 
ty of Boers; and as a matter of fact, we koow 
that ^oon after the war broke out there wa8 a 
;greatdeal of disturbance there.” 
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Sir, as regards British oapital, if tbis argu- 
menfc is to sfcand good what is and what wiU 
be the resulfc ? British oapital on the one side 
but what is it after ali as against the enormous 
interests and stake of the people of this 
country, and of the soos of this country ?" 
What is this British oapital that is trotted out 
över and över again ? Are the interests of the 
people of India not to be considered ? If you 
are going to apply this test of British oapital 
in this oountry to maintain preponderating 
element of Buropeans in the servioe, why will 
doomsday you will never get över it, For 
when will the British oapital disappear from» 
India—God forbid I do not wish it to dis¬ 
appear. I tirust that more may come in. But 
if that argument is to stand good for having 
preponderating element of Europeans then I 
say there will never be a ohange. I ask, Sir, is 
that logical ? I wouid answer and say that 
this argument is fallacious. Ali that we 
want is that the servioes may he reoruited 
properly and efficientiy. it is for this reason 
that Europeans are employed as foreign 
skill; but önce you get the sons of the oountry 
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who are capable and competent there is 
no jusfcification for maintaining that there 
should be a certain number of Europeans. 
Therefore, Sir, I have no alternative but 
to support this resolution. I must say 
that I am opposed to any proportion being 
fixed in favour of Indians or Europeans, Sir, 
we must have justice. I do not fully agree 
with any system where a proportion is laid 
down of any class, but if there is no other 
way, if there is no other course öpen, then I 
would vote for and support this Kesolution as 
an alternative Kesolution. 
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_ * 

The folloıoing is the text of the Speech of Mr. 

Jinnah m the Imperial Legislative Gouncil 
{20th Septernber^ 1917) 07i the Indian Transfer 
■of Ships Bestrictmıs Bili. 

“ My Lord, ifc is with some hesitation that I 
ventured to give notice oi the amendment 
that it stands in my name that in clause 2 
(1) (i) affcer the words and figures ‘Aliens 
Act 1914 ’ the followİDg be inserted : 
‘ and will incinde Indian subjects of His 
Majesty/ because I am fully aware that the 
Legislative Department is very ably re- 
presented. However the qnestion is one 
which I thought, whea I received the Agenda, 
8 howing that the Hon. Member in charge of 
the Bili was going to move that it be taken 
into consideration and passed, should be placed 
before the Council. The Agenda wa8 received 
by me only on Monday night, since then I 
<have tried to devote some attention to this 
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question. The lüatter stands in this way; the 
definition in the Bili is this, section 2 says:— 

‘ Britiah eubjeot meane a pecson wbo is a natutal-born BriUah 
sabjeot witbiu tbe mesning of tbe Britiah Nationality and Status 
of Alietjs Ac( of 1914/ 

Now, the question is whether that defi¬ 
nition will incinde an Indian subject of His 
Majesty or not. It seems to me that there is 
considerable doubt thrown on thepoint by the 
Acts of Parliament passed from time to time; 
for this purpose I will draw the attention of 
the Council to the observations made by Ilbert 
in his book. ‘ The Government of India,’ he 
says on page 379 :— 

“ İt appears to have been belâ at one time that the ezpresaioD 
* Datural-born subjeots' ıs in tbe statutes afiecting India, alwaja 
(aken to mean European British subjeots, and although his posi» 
tiOD oan no lenger be maintained in ite entirety/ 

He then refers to some English statutes:— 

“ Tbere is gronnd loc argument that it may be oonettaed 
eubjeot to lestriotione in ite applioation to desoendants of non- 
Earopean subjeots of tbe Ccowd/’ 

Then on page 411 this is what he says 

“OoDBeguently the term ‘British eubjeot ’ bas to be oonstrued 
in a restricted sense in tbe «arlier of the enaotments, and it İ8> 
poBBİble tbat the restricted meaning wbiob had been attaohed to it' 
by usage stili oontinued to attaob to it wheD used in eonae of the 
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enaotmeDta datiog aabaegaentlj to tbe time wheD Britiab India 
had passed önder tbe diraot and ımmediate aovereigntj o! tba 
Ccowa. Tbe term aa usad m Aotfl of Parliamsot wa8 nevec preoise* 
ly ddûoed and pecbaps was treaied aa inoluding geoerally wbite- 
akinned residents or BojourDera in (be oountry by way of oon- 
tradiatiDotioD to (he native population.” 


I am fully aware thafc the Hon. the Law 
Member wlll probably poiat out to me that if 
we term to the definition after ali this is a 
definition by refereace to the Act of 1914, 
the words are as follows :— 


“ The followiag paraooa ahali be deemed to be natural-born 
Britisb sobjeota, oamely, aay person born witbia Hıa Majeatj’a 
domioions and alleglanoe.” 


Now as to the word ‘ domiaions’ it may be 
that the Hon. the Law Member will say that 
it will include any part of the Empire, and 
that will include India. The only hesitation 
which I have in my mind is that we can talk 
of dominions that generally conveys, that the 
idea of a self-governing dominion and that does 
not include India. We have the term in the 
firat place ‘ British possession ’ and it is a 
que9tion whether that term will include India 
or not. It is for that reason, My Lord, that 
I want to make it quite clear and so I propose 
in my amendment the addition of the wprds 
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and will incinde Indian subjects of His Majes- 
ty’‘ Howev0r I am öpen to convicbioa and if 
the Hon. the Law Member sabisfies the Coun- 
oil that the clause does incinde Indian sub- 


jects of His Majesby I a; 
tihe statement. 


prepared to accept 


My Lord, I want to make one observation 
that is not quite germane to my amendment; 
I do not want to make a second speech. With 
regard to what fell from the Hon. Member 
in charge of the Bili I bave no doubt that 
ezplanation will certainly allay the feelings 
that wer0 created in Bombay, but I would like 
to point out that (he referred to apprehensions 
in the minds of shipowners) the Hon, Member 
is perhaps aware that when the Act was passed. 
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The folloîoing is tlıe text of the speeclı of 
Mr, Jimıah in tlıe Imperial Legislative Coun- 
cil (25th Septemberj 1917) re. the ajppointment 
of a mixed committee to examine the tvoricing' 
of the Indian Bailways. 

Sir, The Kesolution which I beg to move 
ruDS as followB:— 

“ This Council recommends tothe Oovernor-General-in-Cûuncil 
inat a mized committee be appointed to ezamine the worhing of the 
Indian Railtcays Act and to make their recommendations at an 
early date.'* 

Now, the Council is perhaps aware that 
when the Indian Kailways Act of 1890, wa8 
passed we had two previous English Acts, one 
was the Act of 1888 and another of 1873. On 
exan)ining the Indian Eailway8 Act 1890, I 
find that instead of following the model of the 
later English law, namely, the Act of 1888 the 
earlier Act of 1873 has been followed. That is 
an anomaly, wbicb I have no doubt will be 
explained by the Hon. Member in charge. 
But it İ8 (juit6 pû66İbİ6 thsıt the re&EOBs were 
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thab Bome of the guaranteed Eailvvays, the 
Bombay, Baroda and Central ludia and the 
Great Indian Peninsula Eailways wer 0 in 
difierent circumstances when the Goverument 
framed the Act of 1890. But, Sir, I submib 
that the time has come for overhauling thab 
Act and particularly the provisions which will 
place the administration of Indian Eailvvays 
on a sounder footing. Personally, I would 
like to see the provision somevvhat on the lines 
of the English Act regarding a permanenb 
Commissiouer to hear complaints erubodied in 
the Act. Perhaps the Council is avvare that 
Mr. Kobertson wa8 appointed sometime ago 
to inquire into Eailway administration and 
that after a very careful enguiry he made 
an important report in 1903. İn that 
report he pointed oub thab the Eailvvay 
CommisBİon which is provided for in the 
Act of 1890 has never been takenadvantage of 
for obvious reason and that under S. 26 of the 
Indian^Eailvvays Act a Commission can only 
be appointed when asked for by the Governor- 
GeneraUin Council and what is more, it is so 

espensiye, so oostly and probably the party 
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asking for a Gommissioo may have to pay tbe 
oosts. Section 26 of our present Act reads 
thus 

' For tbe purposes of tbU obapfcet, tbe GovecQoe<Geaeral ia 
Ooaooil sball, as ocsasioa may, to his opioioo, reqaice, appoİDİf 
a Gommissioo stylsd a Btilway Oommissioa (io tbis Aot teferred 
lo as tbe Commissiooers) aodooosistiog of ooe Law Oommissiooec 
aod tvvo lay Commissiooers.* 

Then it provides for the C 03 1 s. 

‘*Tbe oosts of aodiooidâottl to proosediogs bafoce the Oom- 
miBSİoners of the High Gourt uoder tbis Ohapter sball be io the 
disoretioo of the Cımmissiooecs oc the Hıgh Ojort as the otse 
may be,” 

« 

The point that I wİ8h to bring to tbe notice 
of,tbe Council—I do not wish to go into the 
details of the constitution of tbe Commission as 
provided for in tbis Act because it is quite un- 
neoessary to go into tbose details—is tbat yon 
here have a commission appointed if anybody 
asks for it, it is not a permanent commission, 
under tbe statute, it is not a commission, as 
I sball point ouMo tbe Council, sucb as we 
have under tbe Englisb Act. And, furtber, tbe 
part relating to tbe costs, is ratber an import- 
ant matter to consider. Now, Mr. Robeitson, 
wbo as I told tbe Coanoil before, had göne 
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into tihis guestion at great length and this is 
wh at he said in his report:— 

'^Uoderthe provisions of the present İndian Bail^aya Aot, 
the oallİBg into dzintenoo of th o Railwa 7 CommissioD to bear com* 
plaints agaİDst Railways is oonsidered so oostly aa aoâertaki::g 
that the oomtnissıoa has nevec oooe been oreated,” 

in his report he also recommended that to 
afîord the public and the Eailway8 the great- 
est advantages of which the oommissioa is 
’Capable, it should be required to hold its 
courts not oaly at a few ohief centres but 
where exceptional circumstaoces arise at the 
place nearest and most convenient to the com- 
plainant, having regard to the general con- 
venience of ali others interested. Now 
the English Act of 1888 provides quite a 
different machinery, and that is contained in 
section 2 of the English Railways Act which 
eonstitutes the commission. Section 2 runs 
as follows:— 

'On the ezpiratioD of the provisions of the regulation of 
Railvvays Aot, 1873, with respeot to the oommissioners tberein 
mentioned there ahali be establiabed a Dew oommissioa styled 
the Raıl^ay and Canal Oommissioa in this Aot referred to as the 
Commisaioaers and ooasistiag of two appoiated aod three 
officvo Commissioners, suob Gommİssioo shall be a oourt of reoord/ 
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Section 5 empovvers the Commissioa to hold 
sittings in any part of the United Kingdom, 
and in such place or places as may be moat 
oonvenient for the determination of the pro- 
ceedings before them. 

Therefore, Sir, what I urge is this, that 
instead of having a provision euoh as is con- 
tained in our sub-seotion 26, we ought to have a 
permaneot Commissioa which will be available 
to any complaiaant, and vvhat is more, they 
can sit in any part of the country where the 
oomplaints can be heard and investigated. 
Mr. Robertson in his report made his recom- 
mendation and urged regarding this matter 
the following point whioh I shall give in his 
owa words. Paragraph 61 of his report 
says:— 


*Tbe GommUsiouera in »ddikton to tbeie dutıee on the Boatd 
ebonld be employad io aasooiatioa witb a Law Membec whea 
qae8tioo of Law ariaes as OommİBSionets for the pacposes of 
Ghapter V. of the ladian Bail^ays Aot (CX of 1890) wbiob rega- 
larises Rtiln'ay Gommissioaers aod Traffio faoilisies the present 
Act being reviaed on the lines of the English Railway and Canal 
Traffic Aet of 1888, Bo M to permit of the Bailway OommieBİon 
aivsays being i o eetsion. 

Another thing that I vvish to bring to the 
notice of the Council is this* At present the 
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control of the Government of India as I 
understand is nil över the Eailvvays. We 

know that cases are not unknown where the 
Railvi^ay Board have been able to get round 
the Secretary of State for India in certain 
matters över the heads of the Government of 
India. As far as I understand, Sir, the 
E,ailway Board is not constituted or established 
so as to give any control över it to Govern¬ 
ment under the statute, and the Agent or 

Traffic Manager of a Railvvay Company is not 
in any way subject to the control of the 
-Goveroment of India. I kaow that there is a 
Memher in the Secretary of State’s Council 
who is oalled the Railvvay Director, and 
througb him, no doubt, the Secretary of 
State is very often approached and influenc- 
ed, but I have not been able to lind out 
any statutory povvers vvhioh vests in the 

Government of India any aııthority to interfere 

with the Railvvay Board or the Agent or the 

Traffic Manager of any Railvvay Company. I 

■fiubmit, Sir, that we ought to take more 

♦ 

povvers, and the Government of India ought 
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to have more control över the Railway8 thao 
it has at present. 

The next point that I wish to bring to the 
notice of the Couacil is this, The complaints 
which I woulddivide into variousheads might 
be heard by this Oommission which I propose 
should be created by the statute. The 
complaints would be fîrst of ali from commer- 
cial aod trading firms with regard to rates 
and with regard to preference which might 
be given, and in that the commercial 
oommunity of this country is very much 
interested. With regard to this complaint it 
is not unknowQ that sometimes preference is 
given and therefore it would be much more 
satisfaotory if any such complaints were made 
to the Commission which would be an in- 
dependent tribunal and it would hear both 
sides; namely, the Railvvay Companyor those 
representing the company and the complain* 
ant. 

Then the next item which might be consi- 
dered is this: Passengers’ complaints. Witb 
regard to Passengers’ complaints we know 
that it is a very well known fact in India that 
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there is a great deal of overcrowding, whioh 
is visible to any casual braveller at any station 
when travelling, and thab is a matter which 
require8 very careful attention and it ought to 
be put right. Then there are many obher 
matbers such as ventilation,lighting,sanibabion, 
and particularly the refresbment rooms. These 
are only a few suggestions which I want to 
put before the Council to Bhow why a Comit- 
tee should be appointed, and I do not say that 
every one of these questions will have to be 
embodied in the Acb. These are some of the 
suggestions that I put before the Council in 
order to supporb my resolubion that it is time' 
thab a committee should be appointed to con- 
sider ali these que3tioa8 and make such re- 
cornmendabions as the Committee may think 
proper wibh a view to modify the present Acb 
of*1890. Then also the queBtion of public 
safety may be considered. We know, Sir, 
that accidents happen and in t be case of an 
accident at present, as far as I have been able 
to make out, you have merely the Kailway 
officiaİB and somebody representing the Govern¬ 
ment or the Poliçe. Those are the two bodies 
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wbo have any voice in the matterof enquiring 
into any railway accident. There again itMs 
desirable in tbe case of any serioas accident to 
have sorae non-officiai representative at the 
inquiry. There might be a punclı^ ot there 
mighb be one or bwo citizens who shoold be 
asBOCİated with the Kailvvay authoribies, and 
they should have a voice in the inquiry in the 
case of aoy' serious accident. At present, the 
inquiry is made by the Railway authorities 
and nobody else pracbically. 

Then the Dext questioa that is also of 
great importance is in regard to the rail- 
way employees. Now I ara not dealing 
with tbe bigger employees, nor ara I deal¬ 
ing witb the clerks and railway officials, 
but the largest nuraber eraployed by 
the Railways belong to the humbler class, 
namely, the labourers, and so far as those 
employees are concerned we know there have 
been strikes, and particularly a strike in 
Bombay, viz.^ tbe. Great Indian Peninsula 
Bailway strike. I ara quite sure, Sir, that if 
there waB any maohinery such as Oonciliatory 
Boards or a Commission which could have 
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inguired into this mafcter, the sfcrike would not 
have lasted as long as it did^ and ib wa8 cer- 
tainly a tremendous loss to theRailway which 
is after ali a State Railway, and a loss to 
those poor strikers. Perbaps the Hon. M ember 
knows that outside or private intervention 
wa8 objected tobat eventually His Escellency 
the Governor of Bombay had to inbervene, and 
it wa8 really that intervention wbich put an 
end to that strike. Therefore I say it is 
absolufcely essential that there sbould be sorne 
machinery by which these strikes can be dealb 
wibh, and a body which would hold the scales 
even betvveen the Ilailway Company and the 
labourers sbould be constituted to deal with 
the matber. In the pasb, I believe some such 
procedure was adopted. I think there were 
strikes in 1906 and 1907, and parbicularly I 
may menbion the strike which took place on 
the Easbern Beogal State Railway Company 
when the drivers and foreman caused a tem- 
porary dislocation,and also on the East Indian 
Railway when the European and Eurasian 

-drivers of Howrah struck, and that really waB 
^ very serious strike, and it wa8 only 
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terminated by the appointment, by tbe Go- 
Ternment, of a special Board which dealb witb 
the question of higher pay, of mileage alİ0W‘ 
ance and extra pay for workiag overtime and 
on holidays and so on. That was done in the- 
ca&e of the sbrike in the Hovvrah on the East 
Indian Kailway line. But there is no provi- 
sion in the statute for it in India; that was 
only done to meet that particular case. We 

know perfectly well that as we go on, although 
we do not wİ8h to have these troubles and 
nobody wants these troubles less than I do, we 
know that the labour question must grow in 
importance. In Bngland, where labour is so 

well organised and so powerful you have, not- 

with8tanding that, provisions for dealing with 
these labour question8,1 would draw the atten- 

tion of the Council to section 31 of the Englisb 
Act which lays down the provision withregard 
to complaints to the Board of Tradeabout un^ 
reasonable charges by Kailway Companies. I 

do not wİ8h to trouble the Council by reading 
the section vrhich also lays down the ma- 

chinery to deal with complaints about un- 
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reasonable charges by Eailway Companies.. 
]fc says:— 

‘The Board of Trade, if tbey fchink there is reasonable groun^ 
of complaint, may cali upon the railway company for an eıpla- 
nation and endeavour to sofctle any differences between the 
complainant and the railway company.’ 

You also find that, what is more, the Board 
of Trade,— 

‘ Shall ftom time to time submit to Parliament reports of the- 
complaints made to them under the provisions of this section, and 
the cesults of the procoodings taken in relation tosuch complaints, 
together with such observationa theroon as the Board of Trade 
think fit,’ 

Therefore I would submit that in ali tbese 
matters, not only these complaints and 
these grievances, if any, put forward should 
be investigated by a proper body constituted 
under the statute, but the reports of the pro- 
ceedings should be submitted to the Imperial 
Legislative Council. 

Well, Sir, these are some of the points whicb 
I submit are such as reguire very careful con- 
sideration and hence I submit, Sir, that our 
Act needs modification and revision. I would 
therefore ask the Council to accept this 
Resolution. 

Th;en, as to the constitution of any Com- 
ittee that might be appointed, to consider 
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these various poiats, I subıniti that it should 
be a small Commitfcee. After ali, on most of 
these poinfcs we bave the model and the 
experieace; of England, aud there would not 
be mach difficulfcy in following that model and 
esperience, save and excepb in euch matters 
of detail vvhere the circumstauces and the 
conditions of this counbry are difîerent. 
Therefore, I would aubmit, Sir, that a very 
small committee should be appointed consist- 
ing of one member who should represent the 
'Commercial class, one member who should 
represent the travelling public, while the rest 
of the members of the committee might con- 
sist of representatives of the Government and 
the liailway Companies* But the committee 
should be as small as possible. Then that 
committee, if they wanted any Information, 
would take such evidence as they might 
Tequire or cali for such Information as they 
might require on these various questions. The 
reason that I advocate a small committee is 
that it would be able to proceed withoat delay 
to inquire into the matter and make recom- 
rmendations. 
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The folloıoing is tlıe text of tJıe speech of Mr^ 
Jinnah delivered in tlıe Imperial Legislative' 
Gouncil onl2tlı Se^tembeTf 1917 re. the resolu- 
tion of tlıe administration and legislative 
in the System Pıınjah :— 

Sir, as the Besolution is worde(3, I am- 
afraid I cannot give ray support to it. I. 
thoroughly syınpathise with its object, which 
İ8 the limited aruhition that the legislative 
and administrative sysfcem of the Punjah shoald 
he assimilated to the one which prevails in 
Bihar and Orissa. Sir, this reform is overdae, 
and I ara glad my Hon. friend the Mover of this 
Besolution has at last after such a long time 
realised that his province was not pro- 
perly treated. But now that he has aroused 
himself and brought up this Besolution 
unfortunately he has brought it up at a moment 
whioh seems to me wholly inopportune. We 
kno^ that the general guestion of constitu- 
tional reform, which afieots the Province of 
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the Punjab as well as the Government of 
India, is going to be taken up very soon. We 
have ali seen the pronouncement made by the 
Secretary of State for India and we know that 
he is Corning out to India for that very purpose. 
I personally, Sir, have held this view, that 
the Punjab should have a Governor in Council 
and not a Lieutenant-Governor. The Hon. 
Mr. Shafi, however, is much more modest in 
his view8 and he says that he will be quite 
content to get what Bihar has got. I, 
for one, do not agree with him. I think 
the Punjab should have a Governor in 
Council like any other Province, like Bom¬ 
bay or Bengal; and I also go further than 
the Hon. Mr. Shafi does in another direction. 
I think the High Court should be under 
the control of the Government of India, 
like the High Court of Calcutta. That 
is a guestion of the utmost importance, not 
only to the Punjab but to every other Province, 
and the sooner the que8tion is seriously taken 
up the better. I have no doubt that it will 
be taken up when the general scheme of 
reform ia being discussed, I am, therefore, 
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«nable to support the Eesolution in the 
.form in which it has been moved. I may 
teli you, Sir, I may teli the Council here, 
fihat coüsiderable misapprehenison has been 
aroused ia the Punjab in view of the form in 
which the Besolntion has been worded and 
the time at which it is brought before this 
Oouncil. Several telegrams have reached us 
in which people have expressed grave appre- 
hension about it. However, the reply which 
the Hon. the Home Member has given to this 
proposal will, [ have no doubt, satisfy not only 
the Punjab but the whole of India, namely, 
that the Government will give it their 
sympathetic consideration, and, of course, that 
wa8 the only reply which the Government 
’Could have given at this stage. Therefore, the 
•^uestion resolves itself into this, that this 
^uestion of the Punjab must be taken up along 
with the general question of the constitu- 
tional reforms which should be introduced 
in India afcer the war. In these circumstances, 
I am unable to support the Kesolution much 

as I ^ sympathise with its object, I cannot 
support it, because it ought to have been 
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bronght long ago and the present moment is 
an inopportune one. Further, the form in 
which it has been put is not satisfactory, be- 
cause in my opînion the Punjab should hava 
Governor in Council and a High Court under 
the oontrol of the Government of India. 
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poliçe administration. 

The folloiüing is tlıe speech of the Hon’ble 
Mr, Jimah on the Poliçe administration^ on 
the resolution of the Hon'ble Baht Bupendra- 
nath Basil in the Imperial Legislative Council 
{Marchim) 

Sir, after fche speeches that have been 
made by the Mover and the other Hon’ble 
Members, there is very littie left to be 
said on this Resolution. I want to raake 

it quite clear to the Council that I do 
not wish to enter into controversy of either 
racial, national or personal a character; and 
I think it is not desirable that the guestion» 
that come before this Council should be viewed 
frora that poiut of view by any one of this 
Council. Each guestion that comes here» comes 
here for the consideration of the Council on 
the merits. It is neither a gueation of Englisb 
people or Indian people, but it is a question 
which affects the administration of this 
country. And we are ali here, whether English 
or Indians, here with one desire, namely, 
whether there is a particular evil, wheth6r there 
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İS a parfcicular sysDeiü vvhich oughfc to be 
altered or the evil oughfc fco be remedied. Aud, 
Sir, I am goiug fco deal witlı fche Resolufcion 
enfcirely oq the merıfcs of the qae8fcioa and the 
argumenfcs. The Hon’ble Mr. Basu has givea 
numerous iastauces poiafcing oufc fche evils 
of fche sysfcem of the Poliçe Adcainisfcrafcion 
To fchose insfcances I beg fche liberfcy of adding 
one more, very recenfc one. In Bombay we had 
recenbly afcrial of a great noblerrıan, fche Chief 
of Hoti; vvhafc is kûovvu as the Hobi Mardan 
oase in Bombay. Thisgenbleman is highly res- 
pectedin Norfcbern İndia and, I believe, one of 
the wealfchiesfc men in his place. Sir, fchis gen- 
tleman was broughfc dovvn to Bomba-y on a 
•charge of abducfcion along wifch two ofchers. He 
was placed before fche Presidency Magisfcrafce on 
ihafc charge, and fche Presidency Magisfcrafce 
.refused fco release him on bail. Affeer fche evi- 
dence had been complefced before the Presi- 
-deney Magisfcrafce, he, along wifch fcwo ofchers, 
was commifcfced fco fche Sessions Courfc in Bom¬ 
bay ; and affcer fchree days of fcrial fche Advocafce- 
Oeneral represenfcing fche prosecufcion had fco 

*wibhdraw fche prosecufcion againsfc fchis gentle- 
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man. Ifc carae to this, Sir, fchafe the prosecufcion 
broke down complebely, and I thiok thafc it is 
well knowQ iıı Bombay, and I fchink ifc is also 
well knowıı in Calcutfca, that the presiding 
Judge made the severesfc remarks agaiost the 
poliçe in Northern India. He was surprised 
that this case sbould ever have been launched 
in aoy Court at ali. Now, there it vvas I think 
a European police-offioer \vho vvas responsible 
for lauDching the prosecation. Therefore, 
Sir, it is clear that along with the numerous 
instances which the Hon’ble Mover has given, 
and this recent one which seerns to ine that it 
has done the grossest injustice to this noble- 
man, for which I do not kQow that he has got 
any reınedy that is \vorth considering. öreat 
evil does exisb. Now the quesbion is—whab is 
the cause of it? There must be sornething 
wrong somewhere. Therefore is it too much 
for the Hon’ble Mover to ask this Counoil to 
appoint a Gommission to inqııire into this 
case ? A Gommission consisting of offioials 
and non-official members may be able to make 
very useful and very praetical suggestions, 
Wüich might, if not eradioate the evil alto- 
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gether, pallia^te the evils fchafc exist at the- 
present moment. 

Therefore, 8ir, on these grounds I supporb' 
that part of the Resolution. 

As to the second part of the Resolution,. 
namely, the amendment of the law of confes- 
sion I have very few word8 to say* The 
Hon’bİe Mr.Basu, unless I failed to catch him 
or understand him, did not make the point 
clear on what part of the law regulating confes- 
eions amendments are necessary, and I for 
one do not know as to which portion of that. 
law reguires amendment. I know, Sir, of 
two recent instances, one I think in the case 
decided in the Madras High Court, and one- 
instance in Bomhay. Of course it is well 
known that a confession made in the pre¬ 
sence of police-officers is inadmissible in evi- 
dence. In Bombay, in a case recently, a 
confession wa3 made to a non-policeman,. 
but a police-officer happened to be standing 
above on the verandah. The confession was 
made to a non-policeman down below, and 
the police-officer came into the witne8S- 
box and wanted to give this evidence. It vvas. 
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said fchafc the statemeat was not made in his 
-presence, he only happened to be on this veran- 
-dah and overheard the conversation. That 
was rejected by the Conrt. Anotber case wa8 
in Madras where it was attempted to have a 
confession admitted on the ground of corrobora- 
tion, namely, that yon cannot give it in 
evidence as a confessiou, but you can give it 
by way of corroboration. But, Sir, if there 
wa3 any need to regulate the law relating to 
•confessions of acoused persons, it is öpen, I 
think, to the Hon’ble Member or to any other 
Member to bring in a Bili to that efîect in 
this Council or to aınend any part of the 
existing law. And probably if the attention 
of the Law Member be drawn to the evil, 
if any, that exists in this respect, I have not 
the sligbtest doubt that the Hon’ble the Law 
Member will be the first to rectify the Law in 
that direction. But why usurp this Council 
of its proper functions and leave a matter of 
this kind to a Gommission when we can do 
that ourselves here ? Therefore, Sir, I do not 
^ınderstand the latter part of the Eesolution. 
I support the first part of the Eesolution. 
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The folloîvivg is tlıe text of the speeclı of 
theHon. Mr. Jinnalı in the Imperlal Legislative 
Council (March 1913) on the Indian Extradi- 
tio'n Amendment Bili :— 

Sir, I have lisfcened to the speech of the 
Hon’ble Member io cbarge of tbis Bili witb 
very great attention. I am sorry to say that 
I was Dot present when tbis Bili vvas introduc- 
ed at Simla, aud also tbat I vvas not present 
when tbe Bili was referred to Select Commit- 
tee; tberefore, I do not know the stages^ 
through which the Bili bas göne, and my 
position is soınewbat difficult. Tbat position 
is made stili more difficult by the remark 
that fell from the Hon’ble the Home Member 
that the Government had agreed to certain 
amendments in Select Commiltee and that 
further than that they are not prepared to go, 
80 what littie hope I had vvhen I entered this 
Council-hall this morning, is, if I may say so^ 
almost shattered; but I stili venture, Sir, to 
put my views before this Council, and I 
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particularly appeal to tbe Goverûment aud 
the Hon’ble Member in cbarge of this Bili. 

I stili bope tbab after wbat I sball presently 
make clear to the Council, be will please 
consider tbose points wbicb I vvaut very 
earnestly to briüg to his attention. Np doubt, 
Sir, this Bili, as it w'as introduced, was 
certainly not liked in Bombay aud the people 
of Bombay felt that tbey proposed a cbange 
which certaiuiy revolutionized the position 
of Presidency-bowns. 

The Hon’ble Member in cbarge of tbe Bili 
said that whea the old Bili was passed into 
law in 1903, it was intended to apply to the 
vvhole of British India, but by some kind of 
8İip which \ve in Bombay thought to be pro- 
vidential tbe Presidency-to\vDS did not come 
underthe purview of that Bili. The advantage 
wa8 this: that if a man happened to be in any 
Presidency-town and if any Foreign State or 
Native State vvauted to extradite that man 
from auy Presidencyto\vn, then a 'prima facie 
case had to be made out before the Presidency 
Magistrate. That wa8 an advantage which I 
can understand, any man m ay, well prize before 
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he is taken away under arrest by virtue of the 
warrant into a Foreign State, and before he is 
handed över to be tried by the jııdiciary of a 
Foreigû State. And here I may point out 
this with very very great respect for the 
Native States: there are Native States and 
Native States; there are judiciaries and judi- 
oiaries. Therefore, Sir, it was a very great 
advantage to the Presidency-towns. Now it 
issaid: ‘Bat it applies to the districts, and 
why should a British subject in a Presidency- 
town have better advantages than other sub- 
jects of the British Empire in districts in 
British India?’ Js that aoy argument, Sir, 
that becau.se British subjects in the district 
labour under certain disadvantages, therefore 
you raust briug those disadvantages into 
Pre8İdency-towDS that are labouring under no 
such disadvantages? That is au argument 
that does not appeal to me. Bat, says the 
Hon’ble Malik of Tivvana, why should the 
people in Presidency-tovvns enjoy oetter 
advantages than people not in Presidency- 
town8? My answer \vould be that they can 
put that right in the districts, but that is no 
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reason why you should put people in the 
Presidency-towQs under a similar disadvan- 
tage. That is hardly an argument. The question 
really is this. It may be that owing to certain 
esigencies, owing to certain reasons, the Gro- 
vernrnent may desire to introduce this rneasure, 
but it seems to me that on principle, and on 
principle alone, the effect of this rneasure will 
be, 80 far as the Presidency*towns are con- 
cerned, to withdraw the security that we have 
had hitherto, namely, that before a man is 
taken away to be tried byany foreigu judiciary 
a fvima facie case must be made out before a 
competent, fully qualified and efficient judici- 
ary in any of the Presidenoy-tovvns. That 
privilege is going to be taken away from us. 
Therefore I regret to say that I do not feel 
satisfied with this rneasure. But as I said 
before I arn somevvhat late in entering this 
protest here to-day. Therefore, not being 
satisfied with this Bili as it stands, I would 
appeal to Government and the Member in 
charge to alter the Bili so as not to take away 
any possible advautage given to us before this 
Bili vvas introduced. As the Hon’bie Member 
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poinfced oufc, under sec. 15 of fcbe Eıfcradition 
Act, Goveromenii—either fche Government of 
Inditı or the Local Government—had the 
power to stay the proceedings and cancel the 
warraat. That sec» 15 did not provide the 
methods or the kind of inquiry which should 
be made before the Government took that 
step- ünder that eec- 15 ıt seeras to me 
that the Government had ample power to 
deal with this case; but as the Hon’ble 
the Home Mernber has pointed out, that 
povver could have also been exercised by 
the Presidency Magistrate in this way; he 
could have made such inquiry himself as he 
may have thought proper and sec. 15 being 
quite silent ou the point, he could havedrawn 
the attention of Government to the particular 
case. Under that state of things, it seems to 
me, Sir, that the Magistrate had much greater 
povvers than the povvers given to the Magis¬ 
trate to-day; because by this amended section 
8-A the only power that you are giving to the 
Magistrate is to record a statement of the 
accused, if any is made by him, and nothing 

more: whereas, if I understand the Hon'ble 
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fche Home Member correctly, under sec. 15 
there was ao implied power an irnplied autho- 
rity given to fche Magistrafce fco make such İd« 
qaines as to him seemed proper and to report 
fcoGovernmenfc. Ifc seeıns toıne, fcherefore, Sir, 
fcbafc if fchat is fche correct interprefcafcion of sec. 
15—aboufc which 1 personally anı very 
doubtful—then by this amendment which is 
appareufcly made wifch a view fco improvc fche 
posifcioD yon are cufcfciug down fche discrefcion 
and fche power of fche Magistrafce only, and 
cutfcing iti down and reducing ifc so fchafc he 
cannot do anything more fchaıı record fche stafce- 
menb of fche accused person. 

Now, Sir, if yon are reducing fche funcfcions 
of fche Magistrafce only fco one poinfc, fcbafc is to- 
recording fche sfcatemenfc of fche accused and 
doiug nofching more, I ask, Sir, how is fche 
Magisfcrafce fco be in a position to decide 
whefcher fcbese cases are fco be reported to 
Government or not. Will fche sfcatemenfc of 
fche accused give sufîicienb mafcerial for fche 
Magistrafce fco.make up his mind ? Now, Sir, 
what v^ould bappen is fchis. First of ali fche 
inquiry will be made in a Nafcive State 
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thafc Nvishes fchis acoused persoa extradited. 
That inguiry \vill coasisfe of nofching else 
but deposibioüs takeu dowü, I 
the Polibical Agent hiınself. 


will say by 
The deposi- 
havİDg göne 
exarainabion 


tious will be ex parte vvifchout 

thcough the test of oross 

and will take for eıample that you have 

half a dozen men who will go and awear 

on oath before the Political Agent personally 

and swear to this eâeob that A has committed 

a certain offence, naraely, criminal breach of 

trasb. The Polibical Agenb has nothing else 

■before him except the deposibions of half a 

dozen men on oath. The cbances are bun- 

‘dred to one, I venbure bo say, that the Polibical 

Agenb will be bound to issue a warraub, because 

jou have the 8Worn tesbimony of half a doaen 

men before you, nothing bo conbradict it 

nothing to test it. And therefore in ordin* 

ary cases the odds are a hundred to one the 

Polibical Agenb will issue a warrant* That 

warraab now I take it for the .purposes of 

my example goes to Bombay for execution. 

The accused person, I am calling him A, is 
arrested in Bombay and placed before ıhe 
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Presideucy Magisfcrate, he is arrested under 
warraııt and placed before the Presideucy Magis- 
trate, to be dealt with under section 7 of the 
Act. When be is placed before the Magistrate 
under section 8 A, namely that section 
which is before the Council, the Magistrate 
will then record the statement of the accu- 
sed person and that statement, Sir, I ven- 
ture to say in 999 cases out of 1,000' 
wouid be that he is not guilty, that the charge 
is a false one« How is the Magistrate to decide 
whether these cases ought to be reported to- 
Government or not ? Is he to rely on the mere 
ipse dixit of the accused person and take the 
responsibility upon bimself to report the case 
to the Government for inguiry? Therefore, 
Sir, it seems to me that you are not only res- 
tricting the powers of the Magistrate which 
are vested in him under the old Act but I say 
that you are restricting the powers of the 
Magistrate in such a way that it will be im- 
possible for him to make up his mind whether 
aparticular case should be reported to Govern¬ 
ment .or not. You must give him something 
more than the mere ipse dixit of the accused 
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persoD, so as to eaable hiın as a reasonable 
man, as a Judicial Official, to rnake up his mind 
whebher this is a case Chat oughb to be reporbed 
'to Governınenb or noü. Pot* tbis reasou, I 
am not at ali sacisfied. As regards the 
■coocessioD, namely, tbab the Magisbrate shall 
rocord the stabeıneat of the acoused person, I 
say ^ leave iboab,’ I would rabherbe wibhoııb it. 
If yoa wısıı to give a proper concessioo, if you 
really wish to have a proper safeguard then I 
say give the Magisbrate further powers to 
record not oûly the sbaternenb of the accused 
person bat such evidenoe as he may wish to 
'produce. In thab case bbe Magistrate will not 
only have the sbaternenb of the accused person 
\vhich, remetnber, is not on oath which, remem- 
ber, is always discounted and remember, Sir, 
thab the accused person is so inberesbed that 
his sbaternenb is alvvays discounted. The 
accused person is not likely to make a state- 
rnent and say ‘ I am guilby.’ The accused 
person in each case will say that ‘the Polibical 
Agent is my enemy, that the Durbar are 
maliciously prooeeding againsb me, thab the 

•charge is afalseone.’ 
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Tberefore 1 say give the accused person an 
opportunity if he likes to cali such evidence 
as he may be advised to corroborate his state- 
ment. This will give the Magistrate some 
materials and also provide an opportunity for 
the accused to argue before the Magistrate 
those cases that are to be reported to Grovern- 
ment for furtber euquiry. Tberefore I would 
appeal to the Hon’ble Member and I would 
suggest this arneudment of the clause. It 
would run as foilows:— 

‘8 A. Notvvithstanding anything contaiued 
in section 7, sub-section (2) or in section 8, 
wheu an accused person arrestedinaccordance 
with the provisions of section 7 is produced 
before the Disürict Magistrate or Cbief Presi- 
dency Magistrate, as the caso may be, after 
the statement (if any) of such a-ccused person 
has been recorded, and after taking such 
evidence as may be tendered on behalf of the 
accused, such Magistrate may, if he thinks 
fit, before proceeding further, report the 
case to the Local Government and, pend- 
ing.the receipt of orders on such report, may 
•detain such accused person in custody or 
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release him on his execubing a bond witb 
sufficient sureties for his abbendance wheQ 
required.’ 

I say thab the adoption of thafc would nob 
do any harm to anybody. 

Thab is my suggesbion, Sir, and I hope it 
will be considered and approved by the 
Council. 
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